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~ THE CYNIC.—No. I. 


WHATEVER may be the estiinate that is formed by the English 
people of their national character, it cannot be disputed, that 
their predominent foible is a restless and insatiable curiosity, 
that extends from the most trivial to the most important objects, 
and participlates with equal interest in the minute occurrences 
of domestic intercourse, and the momentous rovolutions of 
States and Empires. To the influence of this aniversal ‘passion 
the race of satirical pamphleteers are indebted for existence, 
and the body of the people for much of that superficial infor 
mation, which supplies in England the place of correct and - 
profitable knowledge. A Quid nunc of the genuine British 
Character, receives with equal rapture the most important and 
the most frivolous intelligence : explores the recesses of private 

», folly or misfortune, with the same delight that accompanies his 
survey of the struggles of the continent, and listens with indis- 
criminate avidity to the history of a tortoise shell mate cat, to 
the death of an old woman aged ninety three, and the occur- 

_ Tence of amighty revolutiou in the affairs of Europe, because alk 

' these circumstances are equally news. , | 

In every species of public amusement or pursuit, the same 
propensity is equally observable. ‘The question is net whether 
the object in view be such as accords with taste oF reason or 
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decency, but whether it is new or singular. The multitude js 








not attracted to the park by national sympathy in the cause of 


Russia and Europe, but by an anxiety to see the pike and the 
whiskers of the Cossack : the theatres are crowded by spectators, 
who, insensible to the wit of Congreve, the pathos of Otway, 
and the sublimity of Shakspeare, collect to witness the gambol: 
of an e'ephant or the expiring agonies of equinine performers: 
and a shark from Brighton, or a Venus from the Cape, becomes 
the prominent object of popular attraction, while the paintings 
of West, and the statues of Nollekins, occasionally delight the 
view of the solitary and eccentric visitor. 

For a_ periodical observer, therefore, of life and manners to 
appear before a British public, without endeavouring to con- 
ciliate its favor, by some account and description of himself, 
would be to sacrifice all claim to future attention and indul 
gence. The most successful of our English essayists, aware of 
the ruling propensity of their countrymen, have eluded the 
curiosity that they could not satisfy, and succeeded in amusing 
their readers by ideal portraits of themselves, and their imaginary 
companions: nor would it be consistent with discrétion for an 
individual of humble talents and comparative obscurity to be 
withheld from performing in earnest that duty which, even in 
times less subject to the influence of curiosity, the most splendid 
abilities, and the most extensive influence thought it, expe- 
dient, apparently, to perform. My pasentage, indeed, is known 
to every one; I am lineally descended from Diogenes, and the 
late John Horne Tooke was one of my nearest relatives. My 
education was worthy of the stock from which I sprung; at 
the age of twenty one, I found myself established in my paternal 
mansion, possessed of health, rank and fortune; courted by the 
young, and respected by the old; the favourite of beauty, :the 
oracle of the scholar, the patron of art, and the model of imi 
tation, to every young man who aspired to the praise of grace- 


ful and conciliating manners: Nor let the reader accuse me of 


unbecoming vanity, if I thus indulge in the recollection of my 
youthful years: J retrace them as a dream long past, as 2 
shadow that has vanished with the sunshine, to which it owed 
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Fits existence; as the reflected images from the peaceful ocean, 
F which the tempest scatters and obtiterates. 

But of what avail are all the enjoyments and accomplisliments 

+ + of life, unaccompanied by the firmness of mind which enables us 
“Fto withstand the temptations of insidious vice, and resist the 

persuasions of the profligate companion, or the treacherous 
Vifriend?) With a temper that yielded to every i.treaty, and that 

| Jsought its own happiness in the apparent felicity of others, I 

4 became in a few short years the dupe of plausible and persever- 
4 ing villainy, the object of abhorrence to the man of virtue, and 








7 of derision to the dramatic and literary world. A constant 


 jattendance for three years, at the gaming table, ruined my for- 
‘tune; tha habits of a man of pleasure destroyed my health; the 
j love of notoriety drew me forth on the boards of a private 


_ | theatre to convince my friends that all tie spirit, tasteand sense for 
which [had once been distinguished, had been lost in the vortex 





| | of fashion and of pleasure ; my pen was devoted tothe celebra- 


+ tion of nocturnal orgies, and an impatience of restraint, a love of 
| paradox, and the sophistries of a man whose person I loved, and 


) whose attainments I revered, made me an infidel. I extended 
* the poison of scepticism among my companions, and enforced 
| 7? my declamation against the ties of religion and virtue, by my 
‘example. My friends applauded my spirit and my wit, and the 


| + compunctious visitings of conscience were lost in the ebullition 


| ofexulting vanity. 
Thad just attained the summit of precedence as a gamester, a 
~ man of pleasure, and a free thinker, when my steward announced 
_+ tome the completion of that ruin which temporary expedients 
+ had alone retarded. An execution was entered upon my pro- 
~ perty, and my person condemned to jeopardy for a sum so trivial, 
: that I should have scorned to hazard it ou the event of a throw. 
) “Surely,” I exclaimed, ‘I may now rely on the friendship of 
_ those individuals with whom I have been in habits of long and 
|) familiar intercourse, and who have profited by the same vicisi- 
_ tude of fortune that have reduced me to beggary.”’ I shall not 
_ Tepeat the history of my various appeals to friendship and gra- 
’ titude; my late companions openly derided my misfortunes, 
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and one of them, to whom I had displayed the superiority of 
human wisdom, to creeds and forms of faith, with all the fervoy 
of eloquence, concluded his denial by asking my messenger how 
it was possible to trust a man avowedly destitute of rel igious 
principle? 

In this distress, I turned to those relatives whom in the pride 
of fortune and the turbulence of dissipation I had neglected, or 
despised ; by their exertions I was extricated from confinement, 
and my affairs arranged with so much promptitude and judg. 
ment, that I found myself at the end of a few months in the 
quiet possession of a competence, which, however trifling when 
compared with the fortune | had lost, was more than adequate 
to.all the comforts of domestic life. Disgusted with the 
busy world, and reviewing with abhorrence the scenes and the 
society in which I had past the sunshine of my youth, I solicited 
and obtained the hand of a virtuous and lovely female, whos 
honour, during my late career I bad vainly endeavoured to 
betray, who viewed my errors with pity, and rewarded my 
contrition by forgiveness. 

Immediately after our union, I retired with the partner of 
my fortune to a small but picturesque cottage on the Lake of 
Keswick, and there, amidst the charms of nature and the plea- 
sures of domestic love, I endeavoured to forget the delusions of 
the busy world, to fortify my understanding against the work- 
ings of insidious sophistry, aad to atone for my former errors by 
fulfilling the duties of the husband, the father, and the friend. 
Supremely blest in the affection of my wife, in the smiles of an 
infant progeny, in the love of my poor, and the respect of my 
wealthy neighbours, and in the contemplation of nature in her 
most sublime and most varied aspects, I was almost unconscious 
that man could be ungrateful, or that vice and misery were the 
predominant rulers of the world. ‘Twenty years of undisturbed 
and blissful tranquillity had passed away, when my dream of 
happiness was interrupted by the arrival of a messenger, 
announcing the death of my eldest brother, and my consequent 
accession to the family estate. Fortunate as was this event for 
the interests of my family, and little as 1 had known or loved 
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\ 
my brother, I listened tothe annunciation with a feeling of dis- 
quietude ! I contemplated my necessary return into the bustle 


of the world, and into the promiscuous intercourse of mankind, 
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. with fear and reluctance, and had nota regard to the interests of 
i my children prevailed over every private and selfish sentiment, I 
should more willingly have resigned my newly-acquired fortune 
7 to the management of mercenary agents, than have left, even for 
: _ a few short months, the scenes of tranquility, innocence and 
: ‘love. 

' Behold me, however, after an absence of twenty years, once 
yi more established on the verge ofthis great and inhospitabie metro- 
“_ : polis ; with impressions but little favourable to its character, aud 
. those impressions confirmed and exasperated by the evidence of 
« cach succeeding hour. With all its vices, the capital of Eng- 
0 land was, during my youthful career, the seat of cultivated taste, 
™ commanding eloquence, and rational amusement: the favorite 

* abode of legitimate science, exalted talent, and polished inter- 
m course. In what respect, and to what degree the comparison 

_ is unfavorable it will be my future endeavour to explain; not 

FO! © with the coarse and intemperate asperity of the Hypochondriac, 
eof who rails at pleasure that he cannot enjoy, and censures follies 
“A _ in which he is unable to participate ; but in the genuine spirit 
: : of one who expresses with sincerity the dictates of experience, 
ty whose early habits and assenciations give him some small claim 
Pe to a knowledge of the morals, the pursuits, and the manners of 
rw the world ; who has _ proved in his own person the miseries of 
“tii dissipation and intemperance; aud while all his cynical propen- 
a sities are excited by the contemplation of vice, folly, and inde- 
sii cency, 1s proud to feel with enthusiasm, and to acknowledge with 
ee candor, the splendor of legitimate talent, the mild and tranquil 
“hed lustre of unobtrusive worth, and the proud preeminence of active 
wil and intrepid virtue. ‘“ 
anger, oe ° 
juent LETTERS FROM GENERAL LEE. 
it for (The supposed author of the Letters of Junius ). 


Whoever compares the following letters, with theacknowledged 
productions of Junius, with his correspondence with Woodfall 
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and his compositions ‘under other signatures, will perceive that 
the first of them holds a middle character between the former 
and the latter, neither possessing the laboured elegance. of the 
one, nor displaying the grossness of the other. No. 1. was 
written to a person from whoin he had received an insulti-g 
letter, immediately after the suspension of his command in the 
American Army. No 2. a letter worthy of Junius, was 
written immediately after he was taken prisoner by the English, 


—_——g>———. 


No. I. 
Philadelphia, March 15, 1779. 

Str,—As T have now settled all my affairs and as I am given 
to understand that you may probably soon set out for South 
Carolina, I take the liberty of addressing this letter to vou 
whichis to close our correspondence for ever. Untill ver 
lately I was tanght to consider you only as a fantastic, pompous 
dramatis persona, a mere Alalvolio, never to be spoke of without 
contempt or thought of but for the sake of laughter, and when the 
humour for laughter subsided never to be spoke or thought of 
more. But I find I was mistaken; I find that you are « 
malignant ascoundrel as you are universally allowed to bea 
ridiculous and disgusting coxcomb. You are pleased to sa 
that I am legally disgraced ; all that I shall reply is, that [am 
able confidently to pronounce, that every man of .rank in the 
army, every man on the continent who had read the proceeding 
ofthe court martial (perhaps, indeed, I may except Mr. Penn, 
of North Carolina and Dr. Scudder, of the Jerseys, and a few 
others, of their size of understanding*) is of the opinion that the 
stigma is not on him on whom the sentence was passed, but on 
those who passed this absurd and preposterous sentence; for to 
do you justice, I do not believe you quite blockhead enough to 
think that the charge had a shadow of support, and if by some 
wonderful metamorphosis you should become an honest ma», 
you will confess it. As to the confirmation of this curious 
sentence, I do not conceive myself at liberty to make any com- 
ments on it, as it is an affair of Congress, for which body I ever 


*The same phrase (size of understanding) occurs in Junius, Woodtall’s 
edition, vol. 3, page 452. 
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—————————— 
had, and ought to have, a profound respect. I only lament that 
they are disgraced by so foul a member as Mr. William Henry 

| Drayton. You tell me that the Americans are the most merciful 
| people on the face of the earth; I think so too, and the strongest 
instance of it is, that they did not long ago hang up you, and _ 
every advocate for the stamp aet; and do not flatter yourself, 
that the present virtuous airs of patriotism you give yourself, 





sh. Lt and your hard-laboured letters to thc commissioners and the 
king, will ever wash away the stain. If you think the terms I 
| make use of harsh and unmerited, my friend Major Edwards is | 
commissioned to point out the remedy. 
CHARLES LEE. 
ven , 
uth 
ou No. 2. 
ery ; 
on TO CAPTAIN KENNEDY. 
out = The fortune of war, the activity of Colonel Harcourt, and 
te J the rascality of my own troops, have made me your prisoner. 
fe 3 submitto my fate, and I hope that whatever may be my destiny, 
* 2 I shall meet it with becoming fortitade; but I have the conso- 
adie "| lation of thinking, amidst all my distresses, that I was engaged 
i. i in the noblest cause that ever interested mankind. It would 
am seem that Providence had determined, that nota freeman should . 
the be left upon the earth ; and the success of your arms more than 
ing foretells one universal system of slavery. Imagine not, how- 
enn, . ever, that I lament my fortune, or mean to deprecate the malice 
few He of my enemies, If any sorrow can at present affect me, it is 
the that ofa great continent, apparently destined for empire, frus- 
ton _ trated in the honest ambition of being free, and enslaved by 
r to men, whom unfortunately, I call my countrymen. 
1 te = To Colonel Harcourt’s activity every commendation is due; 
ome had I commanded such men, I had this day been free ; but my 
sate ill fortune has prevailed, and you behold me no longer hostile to 
_ | England, but contemptible and a prisoner. 
om: 
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I have not time to add more, but let me assure you, that’ne 
vicissitudes have been able to altar my sentiments, and that as] 
have long supported these sentiments. in all difficulties ang 
dangers, I will never depart from them but with life. 
; CHARLES LEE, 














—— 
ON FOOLS. 


Here comes a pair of verv strange beasts, which, in all tongues, are 

called Fools.—-Shakespeare. 

In this country, we real that fools were considered as neces. 
sary personages not-only at court, but in most families of con. 
sequence. It was the pride, perhaps, of our ancestors, in general, 
to be able occasionally to triumph over their less acute or les 


. fortunate fellow creatures; they, therefore, felt much pleasure 


from the continual presence of these objects of derision. The 
court ‘fools were authorised characters, who used, without 
regard to persons or circumstances, to afford amusement by 
their wit; and thereare numerous’ well — authenticated 
instances, where they gave reproofs to the sovereign, upon 


foibles at which no other subject dared to hint. 


The accounts of the household expences of our sovereigns 
contain many payments and rewards to fools, both foreign and 
domestic, the motives for which do not appear; but might, 
perhaps, have been some witty speech or comic action that had 
pleased the donors. Some of these payments are annual gifts 
at Christmas. Dr. Fuller, speaking of the court jester, whom 
he says some connt a necessary evil, remarks in his usual quaint 
manner, that it is an office which none but he that hath wit ca 
perform, and none but he that wants it will perform. A great 
many names of these buffoons have been preserved ; and sufi: 
cient materials remain to furnish a separate biography of them, 
which might afford even more amusement than can be found 1 
the lives of many of their betters. They continued an apput- 
tenance to the English court to a late period. Muckle Joh, 
the fool of Charles the First, and the successor of Archee Arn 
strong, is perhaps the last regular personage of the kind. 
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Of Archee Armstong the following anecdote is related :— 
Prince Charles, afterwards the first king of that name in this 
country, was sent to Spain as was alledged, to improve himself 
at that court, though his design on the Infanta was the actual 
motive. The Protestants feared that his mind might become 
tainted by the Catholic religion, which they so much dreaded, 
highly disapproved of the Prince’s travels ; no person, however, 
except the fool, would venture to make such feelings known to 
King James; while Archee, who held that situation, hesitated 
not at doing so. Taking, therefore, a favourable opportunity, 
he solemnly proposed to the monarch to change caps, as.a mea- 
sure of absolute propriety: ‘but why?’ asked the king. 


_. “Marry,” said Achee, ‘because thou hast sent the prince into 
Spain, from whence he is _ never likely to return!” ‘Say you 


so?” replied the king: ‘and what wilt thou do when thou 
seest._him come back again?’ ‘ Oh marry,” said Achee, “ that 
would be surprising: and I should have to take off the fool’s 
cap, which I put upon thy head for sending him thither, and to 
place it on the King of Spain’s for letting him return; so that, 
either way, I shall part with it where it will fit.” 

Shakespeare has given us an admirable description of a fool, 
in his charming play of ‘‘ As You Like It.” 


Jaq. A fool, a foo] !—I met a fool i’ the forest, 
A motley fool—a miserable world !— 
As I do live by food, I met a foo’ ; 
Who laid him down, and basked him in the sun, 
And railed on lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms—and vet a motley fool. 
Good morrow fool, quoth I: No, sir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune ; 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, It is ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags: 
‘Tis but an hour since it was nine ; 
And after one hour more, ’twill he eleven: 
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And so from hour to hour, we ripe, and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission, 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 

Duke Sen. What fool is this? 

Jaq. O worthy fool !—One that hath been a courtier; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain— 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage—he hath strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O, that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 


It may be collected both from the plays themselves, ani 
from various other authorities, that the costume of the domestic 
fool in Shakespeare's time was of two sorts. 
these, the coat was motley or parti-coloured, and attached to 
the body by a girdle, with bells at the skirts and elbows, though 
not always. The breeches and hose close, and sometimes each 
leg of different colour. A hood resembling a monk’s cow, 
which, at a very early period, it was certainly designed to imitate, 
covered the head entirely, and fell down over part of the breast 
It was sometimes decorated with asses’ ears, 
or else terminated in the neck and head of a cock, a fashion a 
old as the fourteenth century. 
only of the animal; whence the term cockscomb or coxcomb was 
afterwards used to denote any silly upstart. This“fool usually 
carried in his hand an official sceptre or bauble, which was? 
short stick ornamented at the end with the figure of a fool's 
head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet. To this 
instrument there was frequently annexed, an inflated skio+ 
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SS 
bladder, with which the fool belaboured those who offended, 
or with whom he was inclined to make sport; this was often 
used by itself, in tieu, as it should seem, of a bauble. It was 
not always filled with air, but occasionally with sand or peas. 
Sometimes a strong bat or club was substituted for the bauble. 

Coriat, in his Crudities, speaks of a ‘* Whitsuntide Foole, 
diszuised like a foole, wearing a long coate, wherein there were 
many several pieces of cloth of divers colours, at the corners 
whereof there hanged the tails of squirrels.” 

The discontinuance of the court fool had a considerable 
influence oa the manners of private life ;. and we learn from one 
of Shadwell’s plays, that it was then ‘‘ out of fashion for great 
men to keep fools.” But the practice was by no means abolished; 
it maintained its ground, in this country, so late as the heginning 
of the last century ; and we have an epitaph, wriften by Dean 
Swift, on Dicky Pearce, the Ear! of Suffolk's fool, who was 
buried in Berkley church-yard, June 18, 1728. This person 
was an idiot. Lord Chancellor Talbot kept a Welch jester 
named Rees Pengelding. He was a very shrewd fellow, and 
rented a farm of his master. Being distrained on for his rent 
by an oppressive steward, who had been a tailor, and bore him 
a grudge, the surly fellow said to him on this oceasion: “I'll 
fit you, sirrah.” “Then,” replied Rees, ‘it will be the first 
time in your life that you ever fitted any one.” Another Welsh- 
man, called Will the Taborer, was trained in a similar capacity 
about the beginning of the last century, by Sir Edward 
Stradling, of St. Donat’s castle, in Glarmorganshire. He is 
said to have been a very witty fellow, and aman of strong intel- 
lects. Lord Bussy Mansel, of Margam, had likewise in his 
service one Robin Rush, an idiot by nature, but who often said 
very witty things. Thereare people now alive in Wales, or 
lately were, who well remembered him. 

The sort of entertainment that fools were expected to afford 
may be collected, in greaf variety, from our old plays, and 
particularly from those of Shakespeare ; but perhaps no better 
idea can be formed of their general mode of conduct than from 
the following passage m a singular tract by Lodge, entitled 
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Wit’s Miserie, 1599, Ato. ‘Immoderate and disordinate Jov 
became incorporate in the bodie of a jester: this fellow in 
person is comedy, in apparell courtly, but in beheaviour a very 











antique motions, or to sing sonnets and balleds: give him a 
little wine in his head, he is continually flearing and making 
‘of mouthes: he laughs mtemporately at every little occasion, 
and dances about the house, leapes over tables, out-skips men’s 
heads, trips up his companion’s heels, burns sack witha candle, 
and hath all the feats of a lord of misrule in the countrie: feed 
him in his humour, you shall have his heart; in mere kindness 
he wilt hug you in his armes, kisse you on the cheeke, and 
rapping out an horrible oth, crie—Ged’s soule, Tum I love 
you, you know my poore heart, come to my chamber for a pipe 
of tabacco ; there lives not a man in this world that I more 
honor. In these ceremonies you shall know his courting, and 
it is a speciall mark of himat the table, he sits and makes 
faces: keep not this fellow company, for, in jugling with him 
your wardrobes shall be wasted, your credits crackt, your 
crownes concumed, and time (the most precious riches of the 
world) utterly lost..—This is the picture of a real hireling or 
artificial fool. , 


— 
























































MR. EDITOR, 


The following abstract of the Lord Chancellor’s Order con- 
cerning the property of the late Drury-Lane Theatre, may not 
be unacceptable to your readers. It is from an authenticated 
copy in my possession. 















Yours, 


Mopsy. 
Lord Chancellor, 


Tuesday, 7th April, 42d George Third, 1802, between Sir 
Richard. Ford and T. Hammusley, Esqs. Plantiffs, Richard 
Binsley Sheridan, Esq. Defendant, and between Hugh Ham- 
musley, Lewis Montelieu, Stamp Brookbank, Charles Green- 
wood and John Rose Drewe, Esq. Plantiffs, the said R. B. 
Sheridan, and J. Grubb, J. Richardson, Thomas Hammusley, 


ape, and no man; his studie is to coine bitter jeasts, or to shew - 
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Albany Wallis, lalely deceased, and Sir Richard Ford, —— 
Defendants, and on the behalf of Charlotte Nuun, a petitioner 
in the first-mentioned case. 











WHEREAS, &c. (stating the several applications and adj ourn- 
ments), His Lordship doth order, that the former orders be sus- 
pended whilst this remains in force. That the proprietors and 
partners, or major part of them, shall desert the management of 
the theatre; that they shall appoiut a treasurer, who shall join 
security, himself in a bond of 10,000/. and two others of 2500. 
each. The treasurer bound to pay the monies received, into a 
' banking house in the names of the trustees, which monies shalf 
be applied in the following manner: 


a Rig APRA AE, MEARS FLINT IE eS: 


ve = ; 

. ") First, To pay the current rent to the Duke of Bed- 
re : ford, as ground landlord, by-instalments of 
. Ce ten pounds per night of performance, and 


fifteen pounds per night towards arrear of 


BSE 








* t rent now due, until the same shall be duly 
— discharged = - ~ es - 25 0 8 
“ 2dlvy. To pay taxes of all denominations due and to 
1“ become due, the trustees to set apart four 

pounds per night - - - - 4 00 

3dly. To pay weekly to the treasurer tle amount of 

money certified for payment of the managers, 

performers, servants and tradesmen, and all 
1. incidental expences, including therein 102, 
ot 10s. for every night of performance to the 
d proprietors and partners, according to their 

respective interest in the profits - 10 10 8 

4thly. At theend of each season, such sum as ten 

pounds per night, will amount to for arrears 
ir for managers, performers, servants and | , by 
rd tradesmen since the commencement of last ae 
n- season - - ee es 10 0 0 
n- Sthiy, To pay such of the rent charges and annuities, 
B. on the theatre as existed prior to the trust 
Ys deed of the 14th of June, to set apart 16/7. 





4s. per night - . “ . 
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6thly, 'To pay at the end of each season such sum of 
ten pounds per night, will amount to for the 
arrears of the above - = - 10 
7th. To pay at the end of each year 600/. for the 
rent charge, called the patent rent, divided 
into twelve shares of 50/. a year each per 
night = - - - - - - 
8th. Three pounds per night for arrears of ditto 
Oth. Forty-five pounds per jnight to the trustees of 
the deed, dated 14th of June, 1793, for 
payment of the new renters - - 
10th. Four pounds per night, a balance due to the 
above trustees - - : - 
11th. Five -pounds per night towards replacing to 
John Grubb, 3000/. 3 per cent. consols 
transferred by him to the trustees and sold, 
and applied by them to the payment of the 
| rent charges and dividends due thereon 
12th. One pound per night for payment of the old 
rental under the deed of the 8th of April, 
1796, - - - - - 
13th. Eighteen pounds ten shillings per night for the 
arrears of the above - - - 
14th. One pound per night for the halves of the 
3000/ shares - - - 
15th. Five pounds per night for the arrears of ditto 
16th. Twenty pounds per night for payment of the 
debt due to Messrs. Hammusley and Co. 
17th. Ten pounds per night to Mrs. Adam, in trust 
for arrears due to tradesmen to be paid by 
instalments - - - - 
18th. The surplus, if any to be paid to the proprie- 
tors and partners. | 


Total Exclusive of Surplus 
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INQUISITORIANA.——ENGLISH PLAYS. 


Tue first regular English comedy that succeeded to the ludi- 
crous labours of John Heywood and others, is Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, written in 1561, and said in the title page of the play to 
be “made by Mr. S. Master of Arts, and played on the stage 
in Christ’s College, Cambridge.” This Mr. S. was Mr. John 
Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. He was the 
son of William Still, of Grantham, in Lincolnshire, and was 
admitted a student of Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
the above degree; he afterwards became rector of Hadleigh, in 
the county of Suffolk, and was finally elevated, on the death o 
Bishop Godwin, 1607, to the episcopal dignity. 

The story of this drama is as follows:—Gammer Gurton 
losing the needle with which she was mending her husband’s 
breeches, fequests her boy to blow the embers in order to light 
‘. acandle to look for the needle; the boy sees the fiery eyes of 
the cat in the chimney corner and believes them to be the fire: 
he puffs away, and the fire goes out as he thinks, and when he 
ceases blowing, the cat opens her eyes again. “Stir it!’ cries 
Gammer Gurton ; the boy obeys, and the cat runs among a pile 
of wood : the boy cries, ‘‘ the house will be burnt ;” assistance 
is immediately called, and at last a priest discovers the cat. 
This is the episode ; the main plot runs thus:—Gammer Gurton 
had the day before been mending her man Hodge’s bréeches ; 
Hodge, in some game of merriment, was to be punished by three 
slaps on the breeches, by the brawny open hand of one of his fellow 
bumpkins. His head is laid down in Gammer Gurton’s lap; 
the first slap is given; Hodge with great violence bellows out, 
“Oh!” and declares his grief; and searching for the cause of 
his pain, the needle is found buried up to tlie eye in the breech 
of poor Hodge. It is pulled out with great rejoicing by all but 
the poor sufferer, who expresses some pain; and so ends this 
whimsical comedy. | 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which is re-published in Dodsley’s 
collection of old plays, however vulgar and ridiculous, is in its 
story truly dramatic; and the finding of the needle forms so 

VoL, 11. i i 
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interesting a catastrophe, by relieving the fears and doubts of the 
dramatis persone, that some critics have conceived the whole 
fable to have been designed as a satire on the dull regularity of 
the Roman Dramatists. Hawkins in his origin of the English 
drama, observes, that there is ‘a vein of familiar humour iu the 
play, and a kind of grotesque imagery, not unlike some parts of 
Aristophanes, but without those graces of language and metre, 
for which the Greek comedian was eminently distinguished.” 

We have mentioned in aformer number, that the first regular 
tragedy was the united production of Thomas Norton and Lord 
_ Buckhurst; it was called at first Ferrex and Porrex, and after: 
wards printed under the title of Gorboduc. It was performed 
by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, at Whitehall before 
Queen Elizabeth, on the 18th of January, 1561. Of this piece 
Sir Phillip Sidney declares with more partiality than truth, “that 
it is full of stately speeches, well sounding phrases, climbing to 
the height of Seneca’s style, and as full of notable moraltty, 
which it doth most delightfully teach, and so obtain the very 
end of poetry.” ? 

Of Acolastus, however, which preceded the tragedy of Gor- 
baduc, we have no perfeat account, though from the general 
admission, it would appear that it partook insome degree of the 
interlude, as well as of the regular drama. 

The following is a list corrected from Mr. Malone, of the plays 
as contradistinguished from mysteries, moralities, interludes and 
translations, which appeared antecedent to the year (1591), in 
which Shakespere brought out his first play, Love’s Labour Lost. 
Acolastus ‘ , . : 1540 
Ferrex and Porrex, vo — Buckhuist and Thomas 

Norton, ‘ - ‘ ‘ 1561 

Damon and Pythias, by Richard Edw ai, , : 1562 
Appins and Virginia , ° 1573 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by Bishop Still, . 
Promos and Cassandra - - . 1578 
Three Ladies of London, _— ses, about. - 1580 
Arraignment of Paris, Sappho and Phaon, t 1584 
Alexander and Campasp : ‘ 
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Spanish Tragedy, or Hieromino is _ again 
Tamburline. ; . +: 

Titws Andronicus . 

Henry the Fifth 

King John in two parts, 

Endymion 

Orlando Furioso, ae Robert chem, 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, ditto 
Alphonso. King of Arragon, ditto, 
Orlando Furioso, ditto, 
Jew of Malta, 

Doctor Faustus, 


> 


Edward 2. 'e . tg ° 

Lust’s Dominion, ‘ . ‘ ‘ 

Massacre of Paris, ‘ , . . ' ‘ 

Dido, ‘ i « , , ‘ ‘ ‘ 1592 
Solaman and Persidi, ‘ sey 

Midas, . , ‘ ‘ : ‘ 

Galathea, ‘ ‘ : . ‘ 

Tancred and Sigis: " > ° ‘ 

Arden of Feversham, , , ‘ - ‘ 


By those who have had access to many of the plays above 
enumerated, and who are therefore able to form a correct esti- 
mate of the English drama before the time of Shakspeare, the 
subsequent productions of that wonderful man will be regarded 
with a veneration approaching to idqlatry. He did not so much 
improve the English drama as create it; and the worst of his 
plays as far excel the best performances of his immediate pre- 


decessors, as the poetry of Milton surpasses the doxology of a 
Roman Breviary. 
GARRICK. 


When Garrick first took his house in the Adelphi, he was 
one morning speaking to awgeutleman respecting its situation 
and conveniences. ‘‘ But,” said the gentleman to him, “ altho’ 
the house is elegant, and indeed superb, there is not I believe 
a yard behind it.” ‘* No,” replied Garrick, “ there is not 
absolutely a yard, but I think the space is thirty-five inches.” 
PpP2 
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JANE SHORE. 


LETTER OF RICHARD THE THIRD TO THE BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN. 


(From No. 333. Collection Harleian, in the British Museum ). 

BY THE KiNG. Right Reverend fadre in God, signifying 
unto you that it is shewed unto us, that our servant and sollicitor, 
Thomas Lynom, blynded and abused with the Jate of 
William Shore, now being in Ludgate by our commandement, 
hath made contract of matrimony with her as it is said, and 
enterideth to our full gret unvaile, to pcede to the effect of 
the same. We for many causes should be sory that hee wo 
should be disposed, pray you therefore, to send for him, and in 
ye goodly way exhorte and sture him to the contry. 

And if ye find him utterly set for to marrye her, and nox 
otherwise would be advised, then, if it may stande with th 
lawe of the church, we be content the tyme of mariage deferred 
to our comyng next te London, that upon sufficient suretie foun 
of heere good aberring, ye dos send for hure, kep and discharg 
him of our said commandement,by warrant of thise, committing 














hur to the rule and guyding of hus or any other by yow 
descretion in the mean season. » 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, the Bishop 
of Lincoln of our Councell. 


—ii——— 

From ‘‘ The Booke of all the Directions and orders for keepin; 
of my Lorde’s house yerely; or the Household Booke of the 
Fifth Earl of Northumberland, who died 1527. 

REWARDS TO PLAYERS. 

Item, To be paid to the said Richard Gowge and Thoms 
Percy, for rewards to players, for playes played in Christyuma 
by strangers, in my house after XXd. for every play by estima 
tion, somme XXIIIs. II d. which. is appointed to be paid to the 
said Richard Gowge and Thomas Perey at the said Christy: 
in full contentment of the said reward ys.—XXILs. IIId.” 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GREEK DRAMA. 

The great basis of peculiarity in the Greek drama was thé 

interposition of the Gods: Almost all the violent passions a" 
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represented as the irresistable inspirations of a superior power ; 
almost all their extraordinary actions as the fulfillment of an 
oracle, the accomplishment of an unrelenting destiny. This 
probably, added to the awfulness and terror of the represent- 
ation, in an audience which believed implicitly in the reality of 
those dispensations: But it has impaired their dramatic er. 
cellence by dispensing them too much from the necessity of 








| preparing their catastrophes by a gradation of natural events— 


the exact delimeation of character; and the touching -represent- 
ation of these preparatory struggles which precede a revolution 
of horror. Orestes kills his mother and Electra encourages 
him to the deed, without the least indication in either of that 
poignant remorse which afterwards avenges the parricide. No 
modern dramatist could possibly have omitted so important and 
natural a part of the exhibition ; but the explanation of it is 
found at once in the ruling superstition of the age. Apollo had 


‘commanded the murder, and Orestes could not hesitate to obey : 


when it is committed, the furies are commissioned to pursue 


him, and the audience shudders with reverential awe at the 


torments they inflict on the murderer. Human sentiments 
and human motives have but little to do with these catastrophes. 
They are sometimes suggested by the chorus, but the heroes 
themselves act always by the fiat of the gods. Accordingly, 
the authors of the most atrocious actions are seldom represented 
in the Greek tragedies as guilty, but as paculiar, and their 
general moral is rather that the gods are omnipotent, than that 
crimes should give rise to punishment and detestation. 

_ A great part of the effect of these representations must have 
depended on the exclusive nationality of their subjects, and 
en the extreme nationality of their auditors ; though the Greeks, 
after all, were more imtional than republican, and were never 
actuated with that profound hatred and scorn of tyranny which 
exalted the Rowan character. Almost all their tragic subjects 
are taken from the misfortunes of kings,—of kings descended 
from the gods, and upon whose genealogy the nation still con- 
tinues to value itself. The fate of the Tarquins could never 
have been regarded at Rome as a worthy occasion either of 
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pity or horror. Republican sentiments are occasionally intro. 
duced into the Greek chorusses ; and Madame De Stael suppose; 
that these musical bodies were intended to represent the people, 

It is in comedy that the defects of the Greek literature are 
most conspicuous: the world was then too young to supply 
its materials. Society had not existed long enough, either 
to develope the fine shades of character and real life, or to 
generate the talent of observing, generalising and representing 
them. The national genius and the form of government led 
them to delight in detraction and popular abuse,~for though 
they deified and applauded their great men, they had not in 
their hearts any great respect for them; and the degredation 
or seclusion in which they kept their women, took away almost 


all interest or elegance from the intercourse of private life, ant. 


and reduced its scenes of gaiety to those of coarse debauch, or 
broad and humourous derision. The extreme coarseness and 
vulgarity of Aristophanes, is apt to excite our wonder, when we 
consider him as the cotemporary of Euripides, Socrates and 
Plato; but the truth is, that the Athenians, after all, were but 
a common populace as to moral delicacy and social refinement. 
Enthusiasm, and ‘especially the enthusiasm of superstition and 
nationality is as much the passion of the vulgar, as a delight in 
ribaldry and low buffoonery. The one was gratified by their 
tragedy, and the comedy of Aristophanes was exactly calculated 


to give delight to the other. In the end, however, their love of 


detraction unfortunately proved too strong for their nationality. 
When Phillip was at their gates, all the eloquence of Demos. 
thenes could not rouze them from their theatrical dissipations, 
The great danger which they always apprehended to their 
liberties was from the excessive power and popularity of one of 
their own great men, and by a singular fatality, they perished 
from a profligate indifference, and insensibility, to the charms of 
patriotism and greatness.— Made. De Stael. Edin. Rev. 


The preceding correspondent reminds us of two or three other 
instances of a similar kind, which, though not dramatic, deserve 
insertion in a Magazine of general entertainment. 
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AN IRISH WARRIOR. 

























An Irish warrior having resolved to throw off the allegiance 
that he had hitherto paid to a more powerful chieftain, took 
possession of Munster, and proceeded with activity in his pre- 
parations of defence. The latter provoked at these demonstra- 
tions of rebellion, intimated his resolve in this laconic epistle : 
«Send ine the tribute, or else!’”? To which, the Governor of 
Munster replied with equal force and equal brevity, “I owe 
you more, and if.” 


The Hon. T. Townsend having obtained the hand of Miss P. 
after a long and assiduous courtship, wrote with a pencil as he 
entered the carriage that drove him into the country, this brief, 
butexpressive intimation of his felicity : - 





Dear Dick,—I am the happiest dog alive.—J. T. 
‘In the regular course of the post, he received the following 


and answer : 


but 
DEAR Jack,—-Every dog has his day.—R. S. 


On sending a leash of hares foa friend, it would appear that 
nothing could be said, either new or witty. Yet, George 
Stevens, the editor of Shakspere, who loved a jest, and con- 
sulted even in trifles the taste of his friends, accompanied a 
present of this kind with the following epistolary quibble : 
















ity. Mitto tibi /epores, cum tu fortasse lepores expectas, 

nos- 

ons, MR. COATES AND MISS BOSWELL. 

heir Miss Euphemia Boswe!l, the daughter of the ingenious and 

e of good tempered, but dissipated, and unfortunate biographer of 

hed Johnson, having solicited from Mr. Romeo Coates the loan of 

s of two guineas, her request was met by the following answer : 
DEAR MADAM,—I have several hundred pounds to pay in a 

ther few days, and I must be candid enough to tell you, that my own 

oTve honour must be considered above all others; and haply for me 


that I can liquidate my bills on the last. Was I to listen to the 
umerous applications for money, I should not be worth a. 


Py erate bi 
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farthing ; I have lent a great deal of money to. various persons 
since I arrived in England; I have given up all as a_ loss, 
and have for some time left off being a lender. Should any evil 
disposed persons impose on you, or insinuate this, that and the 
other, about mv indulging myself at the theatre, or of what 
society I may be in, they are welcome to indulge themselves in 
the favorite persuit of scandal. My name has been seen to 
government bills at the Treasury, Navy Office, Board of 
Admiralty and Transport Board, Mr. Kentsh, in Baker Street, 
at Lloyd’s Coffee House, at the Strand Bridge Office, Turners 


and Co. West India Merchants, Messrs. Bayleys, Stock Brokers, 


and Messrs. Thomas Coutts and Co.’s Books, which prove my 
respectibility much more thanT could by talking of myself fora 
month. I understand that your brother is a man of fortune; 
and as a man I cannot but think that, did he know of you 
situation, but that he would act in that fraternal way as you 
situation requires. 
I am, 
Dear Madam, with respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
RoBERT CoAT Ei. 





FRACAS AT THE OPERA HOUSE. 


WE have to record one of the most extraordinary disturbances, 
in ali its circumstances, which we ever knew in a place of public 
amusement, and which occurred on Saturday night, the 1st ult. 
The cause of this riot was the absence of Madame Catalani, who 
has, within these few days, published, as her reason for with 
drawing herself from the Opera stage, the non-payment of her 
stipulated salary by the manager. ‘ Enrico IV.” was advertised 
for Saturday, and it was performed, if we may use the expression, 
without Madame Catalani, or any substitute for that lady, whose 
character is the most prominent attraction of the piece,—the 
bills stating simply, that she “had withdrawn herself from the 
Theatre.” 
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The turbulence of the audience continued during the perform- 
ance, and the ballet commenced among the hisses of some, the 
cries of many, and the*inattention of the greatest part: the 
gallery alone seemed disposed to be tranquil. Many more had 
by this time entered the pit, and the uproar was augmented. 
The first symptom of the coming disorder was perceptible in 
the shaking of the side scene in the forest to the right, which 
alarmed a child who had been carefully placed in a basket of 
osiers and laurels, and who, from affright, jumped out of his 
scenic confinement. ‘This was only a merry’incident! but im- 
mediately afterwards, there appeared to be some mighty tumult 
behind the same part of the scenery, which was announced to 
be a fight; and the personages of the ballet seemed quite 
appalled, and looked with great tripidation towards this quarter, 
where some of the soldiers and others were repressing persons 
who attempted to break in. A most violent invasion followed, 
aud the stage was in a moment nearly covered with gentlemen, 
who, from the general mourning, made a most sombre appear- 
ance. The dancers immediately drew back, and ranged them- 
selves on a platform at the back of the scene. The first 
invaders rushed on, some with two canes in their hands, and 
others with one. They tore the lower parts of the scene, and 
broke the child’s basket into pieces. The curtain fell. Some 
of the gentlemen came before it, and strutted about, flourishing 
their canes with the most infuriated gestures, and waving laurels 
the spoilation of the stage. The curtain, being now in im- 
minent danger, was again raised, and the host from the pit and 
boxes became complete masters of the area: their force 
amounted to more than one hundred. Every thing now was 
“confusion worse confounded ;” the invaders appeared to have 
no plan nor discipline among themselves: some in the pit were 
screaming for ‘‘the manager,” others violeatly applauding the 
success of the enterprise, and some yet struggling for the house 
by cries of “Off! Off!” At last a person was brought for- 
ward on behalf of the house, to answer questions and so forth. 
He was addressed by an indifferent orator or two in the pit, 
(one of whom got into the orchestra to be nearer him,) 
VoL. 11. Qo 
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respecting the delay in his appearance. One person told him, 
that an apology forthis misconduct would be expected in all 
the public prints. He bowed submissively enough, and_ twice 
or thrice addressed a few words to the audience very inaudibly, 
There were loud cries ‘Speak out.’? We understood him to 
say, that it was impossible for Mr. Taylor to appear personally 
before them, on account of his present situation. He hoped 


_ they would have the indulgence to suffer the ballet to proceed 


that night, as perhaps Mr. Taylor might be able to appear on 
Tuesday. With regard to Madame Catalina, he was sorry that 
any unpleasant difficulties had occurred, and he could only 
say that every thing practicable should be done to satisfy the 
wishes of the nobility and gentry. This produced some ap- 
plause, and symptoms of triumph. From the pit he was in- 
formed by several that nothing would be satisfactory without 
the restoration of Catalina. Some few voices then called out 
for Angiolini. Nothing useful resulted from these proceedings, 
andthe deputy retired. Some attempts were now made to 
clear the space for the remainder of the performance, and _ the 
soldiers made their appearance on the stage, and drew up. 
We believe they lent some assistance towards repressing the intru- 
ders; greater numbers of whom quickly came on, and a scene 
of the most novel and extraordinary kind ensued. An attack was 
immediately made on the few soldiery, who were seperated from 
each other, and each surrounded by numbers, endeavouring 
by main force, to wrest from them their arms. This was 
resisted by the soldiers stoutly, as long as they had any power 
of resistance left them. “The most dreadful events were anti- 
cipated by the spectators. That British soldiers would suffer 
themselves to be disarmed without a sanguivary, and probably 
fatal resistance, could not be foreseen. Such, however was the 
fact. We must mention, as far as we could observe of this 
strange subversion of all order and decorum, that the for- 
bearance of the soldiers in not making the most offensive use 
of their weapons merited much praise,’ It was unquestionably 
in their power, whatever might have been the immediate result 
to themselves, to have wounded severely, or distroyed the lives 
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of many of the young gentlemen who inflicted on them this 
temporary disgrace. What seemed quite shocking, and met 
with hisses and groans, was the conduct of the victors, who, 
after seizing the muskets, drew out and flourished the bayonets ; 
and then, with the most marked disrespect and contempt, 
threw the arms into the orchestra among the lamps and desks. 
Four or five muskets were thus ignominiously disposed of. A 
soldier’s cap, which had been knocked off the man’s head, and 
was lying on the floor, was taken up, and afterwards kicked 
along the stage by two or three young men of fashion, in the 
most insulting manner. Somme soldier’s were called in from the 
front doors, but they being little acquainted with scenes of this 
deseription, walked incautiously to the stage, and were disarmed 
suddenly. The military withdrew after being thus vanquished. 
The orchestra had taken a natural alarm early in the fray, and 


‘the musicians had escaped from the impending danger with 


every violen, bassoon, and trombone, and the whole of their 
music books. | 

So complete a victory being achieved, we remained wondering 
what would happen next. The uproar continued the same. 
The gallery cried, Off! off!” and facetiously demanded, ‘‘ God 
save the King,” from the new performers. At lengtha degree 
of silence, not of order, was obtained ; and a sort of circle was 
formed on the stage, in the centre of which appeared a gentle- 
man, (we understand Colonel Mellish,) who signified his desire 
to address the house. From the confusion, we could not, 
although he exerted his voice, hear his speech very correctly, 
owing to the frequent interruptions. He spoke with respect of 
his friend, (Captain White,) who, he said, had been himself very 
ill used, (We believe he was jostled ‘about, if not absolutely 
driven off the stage.) His only object in collecting his men 
had not been to interfere improperly with the audience; it 
was not to break, but to keep the peace. At his (Colonel 
Mellish’s) recommendation, the soldiers had been withdrawn. 
This gentleman made some other observations favourable to the 
cause of the majority. The speech being ended, was honoured 
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with “bravoes,” in compliment to the speaker, and to the 
officer for withdrawing the guards. — 

Peace now seemed quickly to be restored. The beaux who 
had acquitted themselves with such successful valour, advanced 
to the side boxes, shaking hands with the fair in the 
the lower circle, or bowing to those above, and receiving in 
return the enviable rewards of approving beauty. Every thing 
for the moment was as gay and gallant as if a distinguished 
corps of noblesse had come back to the old court of Versailles, 
“couvert de gloire,” after a laborious, but fortunate and 
heroic campaign. 

But tranquility was still distant. Some in the gallery more 
particularly, had shewn displeasure at the conduct of the con- 


querors; from among the group of whom, one, a short young: 


man, walked backwards and forwards on the stage, in contempt 
of remonstrances, with triumphant ingolence, and twice or 
thrice, after uttering some unheard nonsense, expressed his 
contempt of opposition by turning his back on the audience in 
a certain vulgar but significant manner. ‘The victors who had 
signalized their courage in the eyes of the ladies by wresting the 
arms from the soldiery, had too much of gallantry about them 
to suffer the character of their devotion to the fair sex to be 
compromised by this glaring breach of politeness. Thrice 
they dragged the struggling offender tothe front of the pro- 
scenium insisted upon his apology upon his bended knees, 
or, on the alternative of throwing him into the orchestra, as 
they had thrown the arms of the guards. On his knees they 
did force him, but he shewed no relish for apologizing. The 
efforts of so many to throw the fellow over, though rough, 
violent, and somewhat of barbarous in the mode, were yet inter- 
termixed with a portion of the ludicrous. His coat was pulled of, 
his waistcoat nearly so, his cravat seized on till the poor wretch 
was almost throttled ; he was twisted and squeezed about, till 
his situation went near to the excitement of pity: but all was 
found vain, or too serious to be pushed further. He gave 
them more trouble than the soldiers. Meanwhile, in the eager 
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_ pressing on both sides to punish the meditated victim, his 


punishers shoved one another over, and actually tumbled into” 
the orchestra, four or five of them ata time. In this bustle 
the lamps were the chief sufferers. Fresh reinforcements had 
come from the boxes during this part of the performance, so 
that the stage was more crowded than ever. Silence was again 
invoked in favour of a new orator in the person of Mr. Kinnaird, 
who stated, with much feeling and energy, the cause of the 
more recent confusion, “ which consisted in the shameful and 
scandalous conduct of an individual, who, it was -since dis- 
covered, was in a state of inebriety.” Several exclaimed “he is 
not so drunk, or he could not have defended himself so well!” 
Mr. Kinnaird was then loudly called upon to give the indi- 
vidual’s name ; to which he replied, that “ he did not know it; 
that he should think the knowledge of his name almost as great’ 
a disgrace, as he had, with others, felt his presence to have 

been on that night.” 

All thoughts of the resumption of the ballet were now over, 
the figurantes had fled far from the frightful scene, and it was 
fast verging towards the concluding hour of twelve, when To! 
another spokesman appeared; not one of the heroes who had 
fought so good a fight, but one, who, having kept out of the heat 
ofthe night, came forth to deliver his peace-making oration. 
No other was he than the personage styled Mr. Romeo, Mr. 
Lothario, or Mr. Curricle Coates. He obtained silence speedily 
and seemed to expect no interruption, except the laughter 
and ridicule with which he is so constantly familiar. He com- 
menced—‘*‘ Ladies and Gentleman,—It is a great misfortune 
we must allow, to be deprived of the talents of Mad. Catalina; 
but it is of no use for us fo go a rioting.” Here the party on 
the stage thought fit to be content with their own exertions, 
aud with very little ceremony indeed drove Mr. Coates off. 
Many now quitted the stage, and repaired to the boxes. The 
clock was. just upon twelve, and the curtain finally fell. 

Mr. Coates, however, could not permit the house to depart: 
without the benefit of his observations; and, therefore, in imi- 

tation, we suppose of parliamentary leaders who address their 
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parties in the lobby, after a long and stormy debate in the 
house, he arranged a select circle in the pit. ‘He felt jt 
necessary, asa gentleman, that he should state his object in 
coming forward onthe stage to address the house. He had 
in fact, been particularly, yes, very particularly solicited, to. do 
it, and that too by several gentlemen that wore stars; some 
of them, he supposed were some of the most respectable 
noblemen inthe country. What they said to him, was, ¢ Mr, 
Coates, no doubt the ladies in the boxes must have been greatly 
affected and very much terrified by all this business, which was 
very alarming ; and therefore it would be avery desirable thing 
for you, for you to go forward and to speak, for the purpose of 
quieting their fears and comforting their spirits! So I as 


sented to that, and I was a going to say that Cutalina was a 


great loss to the house ; (laughing ) but 1 hoped some treaty 
would be entered into about her ; and then I was going tw say 
that it would be of no use for us to be a going a rioting, as 
that would be a doing no good; and as I had seen the bad con- 
sequences of that, in my acquaintance with the public theatres, 
and so forth, I assure you, gentlemen, that my exertions shall 
never be a wanting for public service. I assure you, that! 
should have defended my right of speaking, if there had not 
been somany aboutme. What was I to bea doing with forty‘or 
fifty men that I did not know one of? Besides you see in a crowd 
there’s no knowing what may be done to one out of spite or 
malice. Some fellows may ill-use one; some may give one a 
sudden blow ; or all out of malice in a crowd, you see, whip 
a dirk or a dagger into one. So gentlemen, I thought it better 
to be comiug away without finishing.” (laughing.) None 
other ventured to speak and the company departed. 
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‘LITERARY REVIEW. 
Miscellancous Poems, by George Daniel: p. p. 139. Effingham Wilsen, ©3, 
Cornhill, Foolscap, price Gs. 6d. boards. 














In passing through this sublunary existence, every mai 
observation will encounter duplicity, and find the prospects he 
had formed in his younger days visionary and delusive. But 
the more he looks into society, the more he endeavours to trace 
the spring of human actions and passions, the more strongly will 
he be convinced that nature is ever deviating from the paths 
which morality would point out, and that man, in spite of all 
the brilliant eulogiums heaped upon him by Poetry and her 
humble coadjutor Prose, is still a compositicn of contradictory 
particles, acting geneva!ly in diametrical 0; position to each 
other. Fair words, notwithstanding the melting :ophistry with 
which they oft times salute the ear, and beguile the judgment, 
areno surer prognostics of a good heart and upright propensity, 
than the serenity of the morning is an earnest of an unruffled 
day ; and though they may serve to delude us with the candor 
they seem to manifest,—though they may for no inconsiderable 
time obtainthe purposes they aim at, there generally arrives a 
period when their object becomes apparent, when their grace- - 
fulness evaporates into meanness, and the noble beauty they 
seemed to possess becomes disgusting,—exciting alike our 
pity and contempt. 

Every man, whose actions will not bear close examination,— 
whose very conscience, in the moments of seclusion, starts up 
as his accuser, should at least, be wary how far he trusts his 
friends, and still more his associates. 

The errors of thoughtless youth, though egregious and repre- 
hensible, may admit of extenuation; but a young man, who, in 
spite of his follies, exhibits proofs of reflection, and, perhaps 
genius, is by no means entitled to forgiveness and forbearance, 
when he errs thro’ deliberation, and wantonly proceeds against 
the dictates of his own conviction. 

In making these preliminary observations, we have two 
objects in view, —the first to caution other juvenile writers from 
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the errors and inconsistencies into which Mr. Daniel has fallen, 
the second, to deter him in future from pursuits, whol!y incom. 
patible with that spirit of gentiemanly caudor, that liberality of 
miud. and those disinterested professions which are to be found 
theoreticaliy in the volume before us, but which we are fearful 
may not be so punctually observed as might be wished in prac. 
tice. We sincerely hope our author will not blame us for the 
remarks we conceive it our bounden duty to make; for he 
must recollect that every man who pushes himself into public 
notoriety, becomes necessarily the fit object of public exami. 
nation; and if he be deficient in those points, wherein he had 
represented himself perfect, he must not be wounded, at leas 
he must not be resentful, when he finds his failings exposed, 
and his inconsistency the theme of our animadversion. To 
Mr. Daniel we can have no personal disgust; and tho’ a 
gentcel and elegantly formed young man (to say nothing of his 
whiskers) may excite the predilections of the softer sex, we 
assure him as men of principle, that whatever faseinations lhe 
may exhibit, he loses every claim to our admiration when we 
find him deviating from himself, in regard to those virtues he 
would fain persuade us he rigidly adheres to. We shall, 
however, proceed to the examination of his ‘ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” and, in noticing this work, shall not suffer our resent- 
ment on other grounds to have the most distant influence over 
our feelings; and this, we trust, our Critique will perculiarly 
manifest. The dedication to Mr. Hawkins is written in a tame 
barren, tho’ not unassuming manner,—very little above the 
reach of an inflated school-boy, conversant with the common 
rudiments of grammar. It contains some plain truths, cov 
veyed in very homely language, and is made up of expressions 
and trite observations, totally unworthy a mind bearing incot- 
testible proofs of being able to attain sublimity of idea and 
felicity of expression. With Mr. Daniel’s private and family” 
concerns we beg to assure him the public have no concern; and 
however much he may seem to feel the effects of an “‘ oppressor” 
allied to him in blood, and not by adoption, it is neither proper 
nor decorous to introduce that “‘ oppressor” to the notice of 
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the public, who have no means of ascertaining the justhess of his 
exposition, and to whom the whole affair is a matter of perfect 
indifference. That the consciousness of having sustained an 
injury may demand abhorrence and: stimulate retaliation, we 
are willing to admit; but the dedication to a volume of miscel- 
lancous poetry, by an author hitherto unknown, (and perhaps 
doomed speedily to oblivion) was not a proper place to manitest 
that resentmeut, and, therefore, calls for our reproof. 

The first poem in this collection is entitled, “Woman,” which 
the author has been pleased to consider as satirical. The very 
name will of course excite something like curiosity among the 
ladies, tiom whom Mr. Daniel may not expect to receive many 
favours, on account of the severity with which he has treated 
the fairer and more lovely part of the creation. It appears to 
us, upon the whole, that this poem is nut so much the result of 
experience and observation, as of plagiarisra; though we are 
ready to allow there are passages pertectly consistent with truth 
and nature, which will give them a transitory interest and im- 
portance. There are, however, many senti:.eists which may be 
found in the writings of Pope, and there are many only applicable 
to those unfortunate and miserable creatures, whose vices are 
beyond the reach of poetry to correct, and by no means allied 
to women of virtue and honourable cl.sracicr. Here, then, we per- 
ceive a chasm between our author and his exalted protetvye; and 
after the muse of Twickenham had so correctly and harmonivusly 
sung the follies, extravagancies and merits of the fair sex, we 
think Mr. Daniel somewhat more than pres:mptuous ia select- 
ing such a subject for his primary undertaking. Pope searched 
deeply into the passions, and though it may be no difkcult 
matter to discover the source of Ais philosophy, every one must 
own there is an originatity and liberality of sentiment ia his 
“Characters of Women,” that give a permaneut and ster'ing 
value to ‘his writings, and plaee,him beyond the fine sens: dir ‘ies 
and mellifluent tinklings of-the Cruscan minstrels, among whom 
we place Mr. Daniel. | 
We shall extiact for the consideration of our readers the 
introductory lines, which, indeed, are written with a degree of 
VoL. I. RR 
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ease and simplicity little inferior to the musical verses of Pope ; 
but as to their iatrinsic merit, we leave those to decide who are 
more delighted with the shadow than the substance: 


“T sing of Women. Critics have an ear, 

The theme is pleasing, and the verse sincere. 

’Tis satire too; adventrous bard? beware 

How vou attempt tosatirise the Fair. 

If Chloe hate my arbitrary style, 

T find a recompense in Stella's smile ; 

Engaging nymph! whose artless checks disclase 

The lilly, sweetly blended with the rose ; 

To laugh at folly let the task be mine, 

By bright example to reform it, thine. 

Some to the ladies have at once assigned 

A trifling heart, a vain capricious mind, 

Pursuing follies, loving to pursue, 

Tonought but pleasure, and their passions truce. 
- *Tistoo severe; their virtues may demand 

A juster picture from a milder hand. 


‘“‘ Heaven first form’d woman on the social plan, 
To pfove a source of happiness to man; 

To share alike his blessings and his woes, 

From life's gay sunshine to its dreary close, 
And oft she well performs her tender part 

When sharp affliction rends the bursting heart, 
When the dark tempests of misfortune low'r 
She shines with love’s reanimating pow’r ; 
When friendship fails, nor hope, nor succour’s nigh, 
She wipes the bitter tear from Misery’s eye, 
Pours Consolation’s healing balm the while, 
And chears the mourner’s sorrow with the smile. 


“ Tho’ formed for love, for gentle arts design’d, 

Her courage argues a superior mind. 

Not rashly bold the warlike sword she draws, 

To violate fond Nature's sacred laws, 

But for some god-like end, some glorious deed, 

That kings and heros (heroes) had been proud to bleed. 
While oft rebellious man, when ills arise, 

Arraigns the awful judgments of the skies ; 

To her superior piety is giv’n, 

She learns to bless the chast'‘ning hand of heav’n. 
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“Tn scenes domestic, scenes which most endear, 
She shines resistless, in her brightest sphere ; 
From the gay world the willing fair retires, 

. To taste that bliss which mutual love inspires; 
Close to her bosom press’d, with fond alarms, 
See infant beauty smiles in all its charms: 
Endearing sight! Oh! may he ne’er destroy 
At one rude blast thy hopes of future joy, 

But by his filial love fulfil thy pray’r, 

And wellrepay thy tenderness and care.” 


Pages 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Of such verses as these, very few will complain : the sentiments 
are, perhaps, on the whole, perfectly unobjectionable :—they 
are, however, by no means novel ; yet, we will say, the pleasing 
language in which they are dressed, makes them palatable even 
to our antiquated taste, and not unwelcome to our recollection. 

We will not pretend to advance that every man can gain the . 
good countenance of the ladies, even by his most studious 
attempts at delighting them,—but we think a man (and a young 
one too) of any address, may always insinuate himself into the 
esteem of woman, if he will give himself the trouble to watch . 
the proper. season for making his approaches; but if the 
delight of female society be not worth courting and improving, 
then, indeed, the pious Mr. Daniel may with some truth assert, 


“ To please a woman is a task indeed.” 


It is uo very dificult matter for any rhymer to compose the 
following truism, but that a wife is a desperate remedy to soothe 
the storms of life, is a sentiment only deserving the pity and 
coutempt of both man and woman: 


“ Wedlock brings many joys ahd many ills, 

Soft nights, much noise, short purse, and doctor’s bills’ 

‘To teach poor man to bear the storms of life, 

Heav’n sends that desperate remedy—a wife.” 

Page 7. 
The lines we are now about to extract, display an enlarged 

capacity, and sublimity of sentiment :—we hope our author did 
uot ascertain the truth of them from anv domestic exhibitions of 
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his own; we would rather believe, as we think is the case, that 
he derived the outline from the author whom he has in more 
than one instance, closely and servilely imitated, or rather 
endeavoured to imitate : 

Does Cornus wish his wife in heav’n or hell? 

_If Cornus camot say——his skull can teil. 

Is Gripus’ rib a blessing or a curse? 

If Gripus can’t determine—ask his purse. 

Does mild Simplicius love the married life, 

Simplicius dare tell---but ask his wife. 

Page 8. 

Mr. Daniel may suppose, and we have no doubt he does, that 
the ladies are here powerfully satirised; but unluckily for Mr. 
D. he has only made his own sex look contemptible, while he 
has exalted the character of the softer creation; for he, indeed, 
mu it be a poor degenerate wretch who suffers his scull to become 
the victim of his wife’s pugilistic powers, or his purse the spo:t 
of her wanton extravagance. IfMr. Daniel’s soul is not more 
enlarged than to let his wife become the mistress of his scull, or 
the disposer of his substance, we leave him to the risibility of the 
ladies, and the merited contempt ofevery manly critic. 


‘Tn women various characters we find, 
Not two alike, in feature or in mind :—:” 


The poverty of these lines is eminently conspicuous, as we 
Shall be able to prove by comparing them with Pope's, 


“ How'many pictures of one nymph we view, 


* All how unlike each other, all how true!” 


Mr. Daniel has these lines, pave 9, 


“Up starts a Xantippe to shake the house ; 
She beats her spouse, yet trembles at a mouse, 
Chloe, whose breast no spark of pity om, 
Screams to behold a pimple on her nose ! 

While gentle Fanny, tender-hearted dame, 

Ww ill cut her linnet’s wings, to keep him tame. 


We take it for granted, as of course will most of our readers, ' 
‘that Mr. D. only read certain portions of ‘“‘The Characters of 
Women,” and we doubt not, like ourselves, they will readily 
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believe le never even glanced at those passage sto whic: his own 
bear so close an afhnity! Pope gives us the fcllowng, and us 
has been defunct nearly seventy years, we presume he could 
uit have stolen much from Mr. Daniel,—while there is a possi- 
bility of the latter having pillaged his predecessor. 
“Sudden she storms! she raves! youtip the wink ; 

But spare your censure! Silia does net drink. 

All eyes may see from what the chaice arose ; 

All eyes may sec---a pimple on her nose.” | 

From what we have now advanced, our readers will be able 

to judge pretty tolerably of the merits of this poem, of which the 
aim appears to be originality of thought, and simplicity of expres- 
sion; but, as weare bound to the public, more than to our author, 
we shall continue to shew that many of the lines are taken from 
the writings of one, whom Mr. Daniel will, we fear, never equal, 
and from whom be will copy only to exvite our pity. Pope 
says, i 

“ Pleasures the sex, as children birds, pursue, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view.” 


Speaking of women, our author says, p. 2, 
“ Pursuing follies, loving to pursue, 
To nought but pleasure, and their passions true.” 
Avain, 
“ But what are these to great Atossa’s mind? 
Scarce once herself, by turns all womankind ? 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds allher life one warfare upon earth; 
Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 
Yet ts whate’er she hates or ridicules : 
So much the fury still outran the wit, 
The pleasure miss’d ber, and the scandal hit, 
Who breaks with her provokes the rage of hell, &c.” 


Characters of Women. 
Now comes Mr. Daniel, page 19, 


But whe is she, that sits with head awry, 
(Lank ia her form, and haggard in her eye, 
Her garments turn’d in many a mazy fold, 
Frantic she seems, and ghastly to behold?) 
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"Tis sad Calista, who, with brandish’d quill, 
Makes gods descend, and demons rise at will. 
Her daring muse to no one sphere confin’d,’ 
O’erlooks the boundries of the human mind ; great 
No deed too horrid for her verse to tell, M. 
In ocean, earth, or air, in heaven or hell; symp 
She writes fordemon’s, not for man’s, applause, js no 
And is herself the fury which she draws.” good 
We will not so far offer insult to our readers, as to point out fores 
the parts which Mr. Daniel has purloined from his master; to th 
but let us ask them, what they think of the sixth line from lumi 
Pope, and the last in the preceding extract ? 
If our limits would permit, we should certainly extend our 
extracts from this poem, and couple them with such examples from | 
the “Characters of Women,” as afford the best proof of out 
author’s powers, but we must content ourselves with quoting the ; TI 
. following address to Virtue, not for the beauties it exhibits, but liar 
that we may have a chance of shewing Mr. Daniel in the most curi¢ 
favourable point of view. Page 31. pleas 


Hail, lovely Virtue; ever-honour'd guest! literé 


Friend to mankind, thrice welcome to my breast! oppe 
With thee Content, ethereal Goddess! bring, a spe 
And Health, that blossoms in eternal spring : 
Peace shall attend thy never-varying way ; 

And shine a star of everlasting day ! 

Thou first great source of universal joy, 

Wealth cannot give, nor Poverty destroy, 
Whether thou lov’st in cities to reside, 

Or nut-brown vales*, (he shepherd's humbler pride ; 
Whether thy form (by virgin meekness known), 
Adorns the peasant's cottage or the throne ; 
Still shall the muse bestow her willing aid, 

Seck thy recess, and haunt thy silent shade ; 
Dwell with thee there, nor blush to once be seer 
Where humble Virtue dignifies the scene. 


We were not exactly certain that there were two species of 
virtue, humble and original: since Mr. Daniel has said it we take 
it for granted, of course ; but of all the common-place expressions 


*See the 5éth line in Goldsmith's Traveller: the very words of that author 
are here set forth by Mr. D. as his own. 
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that ever we met with in a poem assuming a character above 
namby pamby, we think the preceding extract contains the 
createst portion. 7 . 

Mr. George Daniel, however beautifully he may whine in the 
sympathetic pages of ‘ The Poetical Magazine,” we think he 
is not in the least cut out for a satirist: and if he will take our 
good advice on the present occasion, we recommend hin to 
forego the company of the muses altogether, and turn bis mind 
tothose pursuits, in which, peradventure, he may become a 
jumiuary. 








A CoRRESPONDENT. 


THE GRADUS AD CANTABRIGIAM. 

This amusing and witty little volume, though perfectly fami- 
liar toevery Alumnus of Cambridge, and abounding with 
curious information; entertaining anecdotes, and successful 
pleasantries, appears to be so little known among the wits and 
literati of the metropolis, that we gladly embrace the present 
opportunity of attracting the reader’s attention to its merits, by 
a specimen or two of its author’s manner :— 


COMMEMORATION DAY. 

A day devoted to prayers and good living, i. e. a feasting. 
There is always a sermon on this day. The lesson which is 
read in the course of the service is taken out of Eccles. 44. Let 
us now praise fumous men. ‘The following ode on a college 
feast-day will hardly be read with dry dips, or mouths that do 
not water, Whoever was the author of it, he certainly appears 
to have been a man of taste. 


s, 
Hark! heard ye not your footsteps dread, 
That shook the hall with thundering tread, 
With eager haste, 
The fellows past: 
Fach intent on direful work, 
High lifts his mighty blade, 
And points his deadly fork. 


Ss 
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But hark, the portals sound, and pacing forth, 

With steps! alas! too slow, 

The college Gyps of high illustrious worth, 

With all the dishes in long order go, 

In the midst a form divine, 

Appears the famed Sir Loin; 

And soon with plums and gravy crown'd, 

Almighty pudding sheds its sweets around. 

Heard ye the din of dinner fray, 

Knife to fork, and fork to knife ; 

Unnumbered heroes in the glorious strife, 

Thro’ fish, flesh, piesand puddings cut their destined way. 


ill, 


See beneath the mighty blade, 

Gored with many a ghastly wound, 

Lo! the fam’d Sir Loin is laid, 

And sinks in many a gulph profound. 

Arise, arise, ye sons of glory, 

Pies and puddings stand before ye; 

See the ghostof hungry bellies, 

Pant at -yonder stand of jellies, 

While such dainties are beside ye, 

Snatch the goods the gods provide ye. 

Mighty rulers of this state, 

Snatch before it is too late, 

For swift as thought the puddings, jellies, pies, 
Contract their giant bulks and shrink to pigmy size. 


iv. 
From the table new retreating, 
All around the fire they meet, 
And with wine the sons of eating 
Crown at length their mighty treat. 
Triumphant Plenty’s rosy graces 
Sparkle in their jolly faces ; 
And mirth and chearfulmess are seen, 
In each countenance serene. 
Fill high the sparkling glass 
And drink the accastemed toast, 
Drink deep, ye mighty host, 
And let the bottle pass. 


To 


whic] 
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Begin, begin the jovial strain, 
Fill, fill the mystic bowl, 
And drink, and drink, and drink again, 
For drinking fires the soul. 
But soon, teo soon, with one accord, 
Each on his seat begins to nod! they reel ! 
All conquering Bacchus’ power they feel, 
And pour libations to the jolly god ; 
At length, with dinner, and with, wine opprest, 
Down in their chairsthey sleep and give themselves to rest. 


TO CUT. 
To look an old friend in the face, and affect not to know 
him, which is the cur DIRECT. 


To look. any where but at him, which is the cUT MODEST, or 
CUT INDIRECT. 


To “forget names with a good grace,” as instead of Tom, 
Dick or Harry, to address an old friend, “Sir,” or ‘ Mister, 
What's your name?’ his is the cué courteous. Lastly, 


To start up an alley, dash across a street, whip into a shop, 
or do any thiug, to avoid the trouble and mortification of nodding 
the head, to some one whom perhaps you have as much reason 
to dislike as the man in the epigram, 


Non amos te, nepossum dicese quore. 
This is the cyr CIRCUMBENDIBUS. 


TO CUT CHAPEL. 


To be absent, an offence which is compounded for by a fine 
which goes to the dean. 


St. Peter, unto whom are given 
The keys of letting people into heaven, 
N'er got more halfpence in his life. 


I could mention a gentleman, forinerly a dean of one of the 
larger colleges, who has amassed a considerable sum of money 
by fines on young men for non-attendance at prayers. 


Ss 2 
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To he half seas over. He has cut his leg—he is drunk, 
I remarked, (savs a visitor to Cambridge) that they frequently 
used the word cut in a sense to me totally unintelligible, 
A man had been cut in chanel, cut at afternoon lectures, cut in 
his tutor’s rooms, ent at a concert, cut ata ball, &c. Soon, 
however, I was told of men, vee versa who cut a figure, cut 
chapel, cut gates, cut lectures, cut hall, cut examinations, cut 
particular connections ; nay, more, I was informed of some who 
cut their tutors. I own I was shocked at the latter account 
and began to imasine myself in the land of so many monsters. 
Judge then, how my horror increased when I heard a lively 
young man assert, that in consequence of an intimation from the 
tutor respecting his irregularities, his father came from the 
country to Jobe him, ‘ But faith,” added he carelessly, “1 no 
sooner learned that he was at the Black Bull, than I determined 
to cut the old codger completely,” But this was not the worst. 
One most ferocious spirit solemnly declared, that he was resolved 
to cut every man of Magdalen College, concluding with an oath 
that they were a parcel of rippish quizzes. 


Fellows (socii)P cers of the University, 


These fellowships are pretty things, 
We live indeed like petty kings. T. WARTON. 


In Millar’s comedy called “The Humours of Oxford,” a party 
of jolly fellows are introduced, singing as follows: 


What class of life tho’ ne’er so great, 
With a good fat fellowship can compare, 
We still dream on at our own rate, 
Without perplexing care : 
While those of business, when opprest, 
Lie down with thoughts that break their rest, 
And then, and then, and then, 
Rise to toil and slave again ; 
An easier round of life we keep, 

We eat, we drink, we smoke and sleep, 
And then, then, then, 
Rise and do the same again. 
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PUNISHMENT. 

We now use this to signify nothing more than an ‘mne. | 4, 
and the being enjoined to get the first book of the lod by 
heart, would be thought a severe punishment. It may be worth 
while, however, to see in what seuse the word was used in the 
more barbarous ages, as they are very properly cailed. From 
certain verses ofMilton : 

It has been taken for granted, that he suffered flage'lation at 
Cambridge. The late Reverend aud learned Thomas Warton 
adopting “ apt illiterations artful aid’ athrms, that in ‘hose 
days of simplicity and subordination, this sort of punishy-ent 
was much more common, and consequentiy by no means sv | 
disgraceful as at present. After Warton, the tost'neny of 
Samuel Johnson is deserving attention. The Doctor who has 
lashed Milton most unmercifully wit! his pen, yet tenderly and 
delicately, says, alluding to the posteriart evidence. “ Tam 
ashamed to relate what I fear.is true, that Milton was the last 
student in either university that suffered the public indignity of 
corporal punishment. The officer who bore the fasces and 
performed this funddémental part of discipline, was ‘Dr. Thomas 
Burdbrigge, and master of Christ’s College. ‘The same punish- 
ment was introduced in domestic education. Fathers and 
mothers says Aubrey used to lash their daughters when they 
were perfect women. Prok Pudor!—A schoolmaster who 
undertook to translate Horace, rendered the following 


SUBLIME FLAGELLO, 


Tange Chloen semel arrogantem. — 


On scornful Chloe lift thy wand, 
And scourge her with unpitying hand. 


In Sir John Fenns’ collection of letters, written during the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, we find one of the gentle sex prescrib- 
ing for her son, when he was at Cambridge as follows: 


— Prey Grenefield to send me faithfully worde by wrytyn, 
who (how) Clemi Paston hathe do his dever i’ lerning (done 
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his endéavour in learning), and if he hathe nought do well, nor 
_ wyll nought amend, prey liyon that he wyll treusly be Jasch 
him (give him a hearty whipping or flogging) tyl he wyll amend, 
and so ded (did) the last maystr, and ye best, evr (ever) he had 
att Caumbrege.” 

The gentlewoman concludes with a promise to give Master 
Grenefield X .m'rs,” i.e. ten marks for his pains. We do 
not learn how many marks Master Clement received ; who cer- 
tainly took more pains, though of another nature, patiendo nou 
faciendo, ferendo non fericndo. 

An old poet, ‘Thomas Tusser, author of five hundred points 
of good husbandry, thus piteously complains of the treatment 
he met with in his boyish days. | 

From Pauls I went to Eton seat, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 
At once I had, 
For faults but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass, that beat I was. 
See Udale see, the mercy of thee, 
To me, poor lad. 


In the statutes of Trinity College, An. 1556, the scholars of 
the foundation are ordered to be whipped even to the twentieth 
year. Dr. Potter (says Aubrey) while a tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, whipt his pupil with his sword by his side, when he 
came to take leave of him togo to the Inns of Court. This was 
done tomake him a smart fellow. 

The author of the Gradus, the Reverend Mr. White we 
believe, formerly of Pembroke, appears to have had an unuswal 
acquaintance with old English literature, and the preceding 
extracts will evince that he knew how te apply them to the 
purposes of instruction aud amusement. This volume will 
afford much pleasure to the scholar, and possesses, as a lounging 
book, almost unrivalled merit. 


H. 
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ON FACTS, 
Tending to prove that General Lee was never absent from this country for any 
length of time during the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and that 
he ~ the author of Junrus ; by Thomas Cindlidene, M. D. Martin, 1815. 


WHETHER we regard the nature of the subject, or the inforim- 
ation it contains, the present is one of the most interesting 
pamphlets on a question of literary history, that has lately issued 
from the press, and though some persons may be disposed to 
censure these enquiries respecting the identity of Junius as 
frivolous and useless, they have at least as strong a claim to the 
attention of the rational student aad the discriminating schelar, 
as the catalogues of Beloe, or the researches of Thomas 
Frognal Dibdin. 

If it should hereafter be discovered that General Lee was not 
the author of the Letters of Junius, the circumstance will be 
regarded by all who review the pamphlet of Dr. Girdlestone 
with attention, as little less than miraculous. Tho’ some 
difficulties remuin to be overcome, he has carried his proofs to 
the utmost verge of probability, and has exhibited the picture 
ofa nran whose temper, situation, connections, political opinions, 
and literary peculiarities, are in full concordance with the spirit 
and character of Junius, and with the circumstances disclosed 
in his private correspoudence. 

it appears from the documents before us, that letters were | 
written by General Lee to Sir Charles Davers and Lord Thanet, 
which were dated Vienna, Dec. 24, 1769, Florence, May 14, 
1770, Lyons, 1772, and that though these letters were true 
with respect to time, three out of four of them were fictitious 
with respect to place. “A person,” says Dr. G. “who is still 
diving, recollects perfect!y well that Lee was a great deal with 
Sir Charles in the years 1768, 1769, 1770, in London, during 
the winter season, while Sir Charles was attending his parlia- 
mentary duty, and that on the return of Sir Charles to Rush- 
brooke,- in Suffolk, General Lee was frequently with Sir Charles 
durmg the summer season of these years, till the year 1772. 
This person perfectly recollects to have accompanied General 
Lee, Co}. Butler, and Sir Charles Davers to Rushbrooke Church 
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about May, 1770, as sponsors to his eldest son, Captain Charles 
Sydney Davers who died captain of the Active frigate, and that 
just as the baptism was finished an ass came from the church 
yard up to the font, which circumstance occasioned General 
Lee to make such ludicrous observations as could never be 
forgotten by those who had been present.” 

By the copy of the baptism of Charles Sydney Davers, taken 
by the Rev. William Stocking, the curate, from the parish 
register, it appears, that the baptism took place on the twentieth 
of April, 1770. 

And in twenty-four days from that time there isa letter dated 
Florence, with an apology to Sir Charles Davers for the length 
of time which General Lee had suffered to pass away before he 
acknowledged the reception of the letter of Sir Charles.” 

Now as the final decision, whether General Lee was or was 
not Junius chiefly depends on the proof of his residence in 
England during the period above specified, we cannot but 
tegret that General Dr. Girdlestone should have rested his 
statement on anonymous authority. It seems improbable that 
an individual associating in the manner described with Sir 
Charles Davers, and mingling with the world so much as was 
necessary to the composition of Junius, should_expect to elude 
observation so completely, that no one should detect the false- 
hood of the fictitious letters; and if General Lee did actually 
stand sponsor to the son of Sir Charles, why is not his name 
inserted in the register? We hope, that on this point Dr. 
Girdflestone will satisfy the public by naming his authority. If 
it can once be proved on unequivocal testimony, that General 
Lee was resident in England while his friends were in possession 
of pretended letters from various parts of the continent, written 
in a M.S. considerably varied in his former hand, the conclu- 
sion is irresistable, that this plan of fictitious correspondence 
had been adopted “that the parties to the secret of Junius 
should be able to silence all suspicion of Lee having been 
Junius,” by being enabled to produce on any emergency the 
letter to his friends, 
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The declaration of Junius himself cannot be received as in 
any degree counteracting the force of creditable testimony ; 
for he is often guilty of positive falsehood, and frequently incon- 
sistent. He asserts, for iustance, in his preface, that he is the 
sole depository of his own secret, and in bis correspondence with 
Woodfall, that there are people about him whom he did not 
wish to contradict, and who had rather see Junius in the papers 
ever so improperly than not at all. Aud in a letter to Lord 
Hillsborough, he asserts, that he is no soldier by profession, 
though, in the same volume, but under a different signature, he 
says “we soldiers.” It appears that General Lee was always 
distinguished by the yehemence and activity of his personal 
satire, and that during the earlier period of his life he had 
created many enemies by the freedom of his conversation and 
his writings. In the year 1767 he was informed in a letter’ 
from Sir Thomas Wroughton, dated Warsaw, that his unguarded. 
avuse of men and measures, had created for him such enemies as 
would prevent him from acquiring any further rewards or honors 
in his native country. On this conviction he appears to have 
acted, and as his passions were warm, and his resentment on 
all occasions lasting and implacable, the uniformity of his hatred 
to.all the individuals in whom were vested the executive power 
of the s‘ate, mects with an adequate and satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Rodney, a geutleman of great respectability, and for- 
metly attorucy-general to the United States, communicates 
through the medium of an American newspaper, a statement, 
from which the following is au extract; : 

“In the fall of 1773, not long after General Lee had arrived 
in America, I had the pleasure of spending an afternoon in his 
company when there was no other person present. Our con- 
versation chiefly turned upon politics, and was mutually free 
and open. Among other things the letters of Junius were men- 
tioned, and General L. asked me who was conjectured to be the 
author of these letters? I replied our conjectures here gene- 
rally followed those started in England, but for myself I con- 
cluded from the spirit, style, patriotism and political inform- 
VoL, 11. | =. 
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ation which they displayed, that Lord Chatham was the author; 
and yet there were some sentiments there that indicated his not 
being the author. General Lee immediately replied with con- 
siderable animation, affirming, that to his certain knowledge Lord 
Chatham was not the author, neither did he know who the 
the author was any more than I did, that there was not a man 
in the world, no not even Woodfall the publisher, that knew 
who the author was ; that the secret rested solely with himself, 
and for ever would remain with him.” 

“ Feeling in some degree surprised at this unexpected decla- 
ration, after pausing a little, I replied, ‘‘ No, General Lee, if 
you certainly know what you have affirmed, it can no longer 
- remain-solely with him ; fur certainly no one could know what 
you have affirmed but the author himself.” ReceHlecting him- 
self, he replied, “<I have unguardedly committed myself, and 
if would be but folly to deny fo you that I am the author; 
I must request that you will not reveal it during my life, for it 
never was and never will be revealed by me to any other.” 

After this statement, in the latter part of which Mr. Rodney 
appears to have fallen into some misapprehension, and which 
deserves regard in proportion only as it is corroborated by 
collateral testimony Dr. Girdlestone proceeds to support his 
position by a great variety of internal and circumstantial evi- 
dence. The coincidences of thought and metaphor, and 
phraseology, between the letters of General Lee before the 
appearance of Junius, andthose of the latter writer, are not 
less curious than satisfactory. There is scarcely a peculiarity 
of sentiment or of expression in the one, that may not be traced 
to the other : the peculiar phrases of Junius, as the body of 
the people, the size of the understanding;” his allusions and 
applications of history to passing events, as his combination of 
Cats with the Macaroni, and his reference to the moral senti- 
ment of Seneca, that a great man struggling with adversity is 
a sight worthy of the gods ; his grammatical errors and pecu- 
liarities; his mode of combining the adverb with the adjective, 
and the very spirit and manner of his satire, are all observable 
in the private correspondence of General Lee, previous to the 
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appearance of Junius under any signature. The language and 
metaphors of Junius are those of a soldier. Deserters, sieges, 
lines of circumvallation, masked batteries, dykes, summer quar- 
ters, outposts and detachments, supply the materials of his 
illustrations and his similes. From the Jslandof St. John, Nov. 
10, 1772, Paterson the governor, and friend of Lee, acknow- 
ledges the receipt of a letter, in which he seems to have been 
informed of the ‘* trimming’? Lee was about to give Lord 
Barrington and the king, under the signature of Veteran, which 
Junius printed in the beginning of that year. For Paterson after 
advising Lee to take possession of his estate at St. John, says, 
“you will find your gall bladder decrease in size very much 
without writing strictures on any thing, or even abusing a king 
ora Barrington.—{ Longworth’s Memoirs of General Lee ). 

General Lee was an officer under Lord Townsend, and says 
ofhim, “ This man who served or rather disserved under him 
(General Wolfe) is loaded with the highest preferments, and the 
greatest honours, if any thing which flows from such a court 
can be deemed honours,” Junius in the faithful Monitor, (vol. 
2. page 201 of Woodfall’s edition) says, ‘I have served under 
one (Lord Townsend) and been forty times promised to be 
served by the other. Mr. Bradshaw is seldom spoken of by 
either without his. countenance being compared to the milky 
wey, or the weeping and sunshine of an April day, and his 
frieadship to that of Pylades, and Lord Bute is called the thane 
beth by Lee and Junius. 

Identity of the notions of veracity of Lee and Junius may be 
proved from the public dedication of Junius, his private decla- 
ration to Mr. Woodfall, and the private confession of Lee to. 
Mr. Rodney. Equally evident are their identity of hatred 
against the Scotch, identity in coarseness of expression, identity 
of banter, as in the correspondence between Junius and Junina, 


‘and of General Lee with Miss F. (Langworthy’s Memoirs, page 


430) and identity of literary faults. The last letter of Junius 
was dated Jan. 19, 1773. Lee embarked for New York, on the 
16th August, 1778. Junius in his 41st private letter te Mr. 
Mr. Woodfall, says, “act honowrably by me, and at a proper 
Tr2 
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time you shall know me.” Junius, whether by design or acci- 
deut, kept his word, for before he had closed that letter, he 
wrote his real name, by saying, ‘ fhe aspersions thrown on my 
Lee to the Bill of Rights should be refuted by publication.” 
Lee has here written his name, exactly as he does at the bottom 
of his letters, when he has not room to write it so large, as in the 
fac-simile which Woodfall has given of his writing. And 
lastly, three of the four gentlemen who make it a_ part of 
their profession in London, to decide on the identity of hand 
writing, on the first view were of opinion, that the letters of 
Junius and Lee were written by the same person; and though 
in his private correspondence with Sir Charles Davers, - the 


capitals were differently formed from those of Junius; in a ‘ 


private letter to his sister, dated 1758, they are exactly formed 
like the private letters to Mr. Woodfall. In the latter docu- 
ments, the sentence frequently begins with a small letter, as 
in the. private correspondence of Lee. 

A Mr. Hastings, who dates from Adam St. Adelphi, informs 
Dr. Girdlestone, that “Mr. Carthy, a friend of the General 
and himself, have obtained an immense number of his original 
letters, and that among their papers are many of the numbers of 
Junius, addressed to the Advertiser, part of which are’ inter- 
lineated or erased with every mark of originality.” 

For our own parts, however, the adduction of external evi- 
dence was unnecessary to convince us that Lee was the writer 
of Junius; itis impossible to read a page of the General’s 
authentic letters, written before the appearance of Junius» 
without recognizing the anonymous object of national admiration 
and curiosity. Ti!l the appearance of Dr. Girdlestone’s 
pamphlet, there were extant no compositions of a public or 
private nature that bore the characteristic features and peculiar 
manner of the original Junius. But the person of General Lee, 


with all its singularity, was not more distinctly and unequivo- 
cally marked, than his literary and mental character in his 
private letters ; nor is there less resemblance between his hasty 
and his laboured compositions, than between the gentleman iy 
his frock, and the General in his uniform. 
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The subtoined passages, when compared with «ach other, 
must surprise the prejudiced, and convince the most meredu- 


lous. 
LEE. 


“Is not every one of your boasted laws trampled on or 
eluded. Is not perjury, desolation and mirder enconraged and 
rewarded with the national money? Are not your magisirates, 
from the sole merit of being declared enemies to the law, become 
factious partisans? Is not the choice of your people in. their 
representatives treated with contempt aud auuulied! Are not 
your citizens massacred in the pubic streets, and in the arms of 
their household gods, by the military, and the military thanked 
for their friendly alertness 2 | 

If these things are born with by the people, who possess 
sentiments of liberty, we have lost the meaning of words. Such, 
my dear Lord, is the language of these people, and it is 
fortunate for me that they are ignorant of the state of our 
American politics. They can have no idea of our carrving our 
abominations so far, as to disfranchise three millions of people 
ofall the rights of men, for the gratificetion of the . revenge of 
a blundering, knavish secretary, and a scoundrel Attorney 
Genera'—an Hillsborough and a Barmard.—-( Lee’s Letter to 
Lord Thanet, 1767.) 

“As to the army that served in Germany, it is true that they 
have not been so very grossly treated as the American. There 
were moments when Lord Granby would not cede to our 

"gracious secretary at war. There were moments when as out 
ingenious court termed it, he was obstinate and impracticable; 
that is, there were moments when he insisted upon some regard 
being paid tothose who had deserved of their country. But 





























“ these moments unfortunately occurred but too seldom.. ‘The 
" facility and complacence to the wickedness of the court prepon- 
m derated over his natural love of justice. In short the patronage 
i of the army was left to a Barrington, by whom valour, sense, 
“ and integrity, must naturally be prescribed, as he must suspect 
‘f that no man can possess them without being an enemy to those 


contraries, which are the undisputed attributes to his Lordship.” 
—( Lee's Military Conversation, 1767.) 
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** When the constitution is openly invaded, when the frst 
original right of the people from which all laws derive their 
authority is directly attacked, inferior greivances naturally lose 
their force, and are suffered to pass by without punishment or 
ebservation.—( Oct 17. 1769. ) 

The same house of commons who rebbed the constituent 
bedy of their right of free election, who gave thanks for 
repeated murders committed at home and for national infamy 
meurred abroad, who sereened Mansfteld, who imprisoned the 


magistrates of the metropolis for asserting the subjects, right to - 


the protection of the laws, who craved a judicial record, and 
ordered all proceedings in a criminal suit to be suspended &c. 
Oct. 5, 1776. 

_ When the guards are ealled forth to murder, their fellow. 
subjects, it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord Mansfield. 
That odious office his prudence tells him is better left to such 
men as Gower and Weymouth, Barrington and Grafton. Lord 


Hillsborough wisely confines his firmness to the distant Ame. 


ricans.—( Oct. 5, 1771). 

The mistakes of Lord Granby in public conduct did not arise 
either from want of sentiment or from want of judgment, but in 
general from the difficulty of saying No to the bad people who 
surrounded him.—( Note to Junius, March 3, 1768. )" 

On a eandid review of all the circumstances detailed by Dr. 
Girdlestone, the external evidence though not unattended with 
difficulties, powerfully corroborates the internal testimony 
afforded by 2 comparison of the writings of Lee with those of 
Junius. So powerful is the impression of the latter upon our 
own opimons, that unless some unex pected evidence shall appear 
to the contrary, we shali regard the question as finally and 
satisfactorily decided ; and shal? consider the claims of General 
Lee to the letters of Junins as completely established, as those 
of Swift to the Tale of a Tub, or of Matthias to the pursuits of 
literature. 

! Since the appearance of Dr. Girdlestone’s pamphlet, a pro- 
duction has been committed to the world, in which it is 
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attempted to prove that the authors of Junius were Dr. Francis, 

thetranslator of Horace, and his son, the present Sir Philip 
Francis. ‘This position is totally unsupported by evidence 

and is urged witha feeblenesa of argument, only equalled by the 
eonfidence and the falsehood of the language in which the 
pretended discovery is announced. 
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THE WANDERINGS OF FANCY, 


. By Mrs. Isaacs. Chapple. 
WE have read these lively and ingéntons essays with very 


considerable pleasure ; the language is easy, fluent and correct, 
the turn of thought alternately sprightly and pathetic, the moral 
tendency of the volume in the highest degree favourable to the 
interests of virtue and morality. We recommend it with plea- 
sure to the attention of our readers. 






















——— 
DISCOVERIES IN HIEROGLYPHICS, 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES, 
In progress, to which many favorite compositions are put in a light entirely new, &¢. 
6 vols. Sv. 51. 258. 6d. Clarke, Paine, White and Cochrane, 1815. 

HAD the respectable booksellers, whose names are affixed to 
the title page of the present disgraceful publication been ac. 
quainted with its contents, we are sure that they would have 
shrunk with indignation from so infamous a fraud on the 
collectors of libraries, and the lovers of historical and criticai 
research. Robert Deverell, Esq. the avowed editor of the 
work is not, we are afraid, amenable to those laws, by which 
every sane offender is condemned ; but his keeper and his 
amamensis have committed a flagrant breach of trust and of 
moral honesty, in aiding or permitting the publication of 


of his incoherent effusions of madness or fatuity. 
Mr. Deverell being, as we suppose, berteath the influence of th °_ 
ro- moon, attributes all the beauties of the ancient and moder. * 
is 


poets to the influence of that luminary, and supposes that while 
they are describing an Achilles, a Falstaff, and a Sappho, they ar 
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only delineating objects on the surface of the moon! He proves 
from Duners, that the ancients were acquainted with the use of 
the telescope, and supposes Homer when he describes the dead 
body of Hector, to have had before him an original sketch in 
the uorth corner of the moen. © Of the incomparable absurdity 
of Mr. Deverell’s ideas and explanations, the subjoined extracts 
will present a correct idea :— 


“‘ Supposing the reader to have refreshed his memory by running his 
eye over a few of the first pages of this admirable poem, I would beg 
him to examine with attention, “ the map of the moon,” as seen through 
a telescope, which forms the frontispiece of the volume ; and would ask 
him when he has turned it upside down, or the north side downwards, 
whether or not he does not recognize a resemblance of the hero of the 
poem; the Knight Hudibras himself on one side of the engraving, and 
his no less renowned squire Ralph on the other. If at first he should 
have any doubt of this, I am well satisfied, that a little further attention 
will not fail to convince him that one of the scenes of action of this poem 
is in truth the moon.” ‘ 


Again, on the verses, 
** The upwright Cerdon next advanced, 
Of all his race the valiants’t ;” 

He observes, : 


“ In order to have a clear ideaof Cerdon, the map of the moon must be 
once more changed in position, and viewed with that side which is on the 
right hand of the north placed uppermost, when a figure will bé seen tu 


face the south, and occupy the whole of tlie shaded part of the moon, for | 


which reason he is called great. This name is derived from Cerdo,a 
cobler, which is alluded to by the epithet, “black thumbed,” and the 
mention of “ well soled boots,” and he has very much the aspect of a 
cobler.” 

The harmless whim, or innocent absurdity of an eccentric 
individual, are on some occasions more deserving of pity thaa 
reprehension, but as we proveeded in the examination of Mr. 
Deverell’s labours, our compassion for his supposed imbecility, 
was changed into surprise and indignation at the shameless 
impudence of the fraud, exhibited in his pages. Four, out of the 

*five volumes, for which this modest and upright gentleman 
demands the sum of five guineas and a half, consist entirely ‘of 
reprints from Shakespeare, Homer, Terence and Butler, 
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accompanied occasionally by a note and lunar diagram; and 
the reader who expects to be instructed and delighted by a 
series of original essays on a curious and interesting subject, 
discovers that he has only been repurchasing the Iliad, the 
tragedy of Othello and Hudibras! IfMr. Deverell has occa- 
sion to apply his system to a single passage of a celebrated 
writer, he prints the whole of the production, in which. it is 
contained ; and may justly claim the honour of having first 
arrived at the ne plus ultra of book making. -H. 





Driginal and fugitive 
POETRY. 
Prey 


PARODY ON WALTER SCOTT’S BOAT SONG, 
FROM “ POETICAL EFFUSIONS.” — 


HAIL to the man, who with ruddle* advances ! 
Honoured and blessed be his dapple-gray nag! 
Long may the stuff which his neddy with prances, | 

Flourish with maidens in kitchens that brag! 
Heaven give it happy dew, 
Iron its proper hue, | 
Gaily to redden and fitly to show ; 
While every town and street — 
Echoes his shout discreet — 
“ Who'll buy my ruddle, fine ruddle here ho!” 


His is no rubbish ’chance found in the dingles, 
Red in the ground, but in kitchens to fade; 

When dark with its brightness the chimney-soot mingles, 
The more will his ruddle, look red thro’ the shade: 


* Ruddle, from the islandic of rudul, is a species of red earth much 
ised in country towns and villages, but particularly in the north of Eng- 
land in the place of whitning. Woodward; in his Essay on Fossils, says 
‘towes its colour to an admixture of iron. It gives fire-places, &e. a 


very gay and pleasing appearance, and is much estimated by the country 
maids, 
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Found in the deepest earth, 
Proof to its utmost worth, 
Better ’tis found tho’ the deeper you go ; 
North, south, east an’ west then, 
Hear him loud call agen, 
“‘Who'll buy my ruddle, fine ruddle here ho !” 


Proudly his Neddy has bray’d in each street, 
And maids of the broom to his call have replied ; 
Both country and town know the tramp of his feet, 
And the best of their chimnies now blush to his pride: 
Mistress and servapt-maid 
Long will confess his aid, 
Think on the rudman with well-meaning glow; 
Children, women and men, 
Know his cry well agen, 
“ Who’H buy my ruddle, fine ruddle here ho!” 


Buy, maidens, buy, for the pride of your kitchens ! 
Stretch out your hags to receive his fine rud ! 
O! that some blade-grass, which grows near yon lichens, 
Were cut as a feed for his Neddy ofblood : 
O! that some clover seed, 
Worthy such noble steed, ; 
Gen’rously given might lay ’fore its maw ! 
Loud would its master then 
| Shout his hoarse cry agen 
“« Who'll buy my ruddie, fine ruddle here ho!” 


EPIGRAM. 


“‘ T never give a kiss, (says Prue) 
“ To naughty man, for I abhor it.”— 
She will not give a kiss, ’tis true ; 
She'll take one though, and thank you for it! 
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ON HOBBY HORSES. 
Dryden observes, and he was wond’rous wise, 

Men are but children of a larger size ! 

And honest Shandy, that old winning droll, 

On hobbies thro’ life’s journey makes us stroll. 
While some on headstrong tits so light, ° 

Are often thrown and left in woeful plight ; 

For hobbies are oft times hard-mouthed and stubborn, 
And difficult almost, as wives to govern. 

The grewt man’s favourite hobby is a place, 

Whieh hobby oft falls lame and leaves the chase. 
The soldier’s hobbeis in these times of wars, 

Are battles, bréaches, ambuscades and scars; 

In peace how different then their trade is, 

In peace the soldier’s hobby is the ladies! 

- The ladies! aye the ladies, now and then, 

Can get astride their hobbies like the men ; 

Then, heaven preserve us! none can stand before ’em, 
Churches and five-bar gates, skip! they fly o’er them. 
And what’s more strange, in every age and clime, 
They'll ride you several hobbies at a time : 

Their lovers, and their husbands too, by fits 

They change into unmanageable tits : 

And then they jockey us with so much ease, 

We amble, trot, and gallop, as they please. 

Clients are lawyer's hobbies, but the curse is, 

That all law-jockies gallep hard for purses; 
Onward they drive, and never do they stop, 

"Till the poor founder’d clients breathless drop. 

‘Fhe statesnian’s hobby’s fani’d for sportive tricks, 
The fidlers ride upon their fiddle sticks. 

The sailor’s hobby’s the triumphant wave, 

A heart toconquer, clemency to save: 

Sailors love singing well, but not such notes, 

As squealf bad English in Italian throats ; 

“* Give me,” says he, “ a song that I can sing, 

** Here's Rale Britannia, and God save the King.” 
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TO 


Moria pur quando voul, ne é€ bisogna, mutar ni faccia ni voce per esser 
un Angelo*. 
Die when you will, you need not wear 
At Heaven’s Courta form more fair 
Than Beauty here un earth has given: 
Keep but the lovely looks we see— 
The voice we hear—and you will be 
An angel ready-made for Heaven! 


*The words addressed by Lord Herbert of Cherbury to the beautiful 
Nun at Murano.—See his Life. 


—_——-- 
ON A SQUINTING POETESS. 


To no one Muse does she her glance confine, 
But has an eye, at once, to all the nine! 
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KING’S THEATRE. 


It will not be expected even of a writer, whose talents are 
chiefly devoted to theatrical criticism, that he should enter into 
a minute analysis of every novelty that appears at the Italian 
Opera. Such an application of his time, would be injurious 
to the public by withdrawing his attention from the national 
theatre, uninstructive to an audience with whom the merits of 
the fable and the dialogue, are secondary objects of remark ot 
enquiry, and too complex and multifarious in all that relates to 
the musical department, to be consistent with the scope and 
intention of a monthly publication. The truth is, that without 
the accompaniments of music, the plot and pusiness of the 
majority of modern operas would not bear comparison with the 
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spectacles of Astley, or the ballets of the Surrey Theatre; and 
the production of two pieces of such unusual merit in their 
departments as Il Eroina Di Raab and La Dama Soldata, 
both of them founded, however, on other pieces long familiar 
to the lovers of the Drama, is seldotn to be expected, and when 
it occurs, should be received with exemplary gratitude. | 


In the last of these pieces, Madame Ferlandis, from the theatre 
at Lisbon, made her first appearance on the London stage: her 
voice is neither very powerful nor very melodious, but her ear is 
correct, her expression forcible and pleasing, her articulation 
peculiarly distinct, and her recitative remarkable for vigor aind 
_vivacity. She appears to have passed the age of “love and 
luxury,” her face is too strongly marked, and its contour on a 
close inspection far from pleasing; but her countenance is in 
the highest degree flexible and expressive; and depicts with 
equal liveliness the anguish of despair, and the vivacity of joy. 
In her appropriate attire her action was free and unrestrained, 
but frequently ungraceful, ad in her general manner, she bears 
a strong resemblance to Mrs. C. Kemble. It was in male habi- 
liaments, however, that she appeared to the utmost advantage. 
She trod the stage in the first instance as a servant, and after- 
wards as a huzzar with an ease, a self possession, and an adapt- 
ation of dress, attitude, and voice to the characters she 
_assumed, that place her in the first rank of dramatic excel- 
lence. An English actress when condemned to appear in male 
attire, seems always to be conscious of her sex. Mad. Ferlandis 
(incorrectly we own sincea female, assuming a new disguise 
could not instantaneously be drilled into appropriate action) 
becomes the very individual that she personates, and possesses 
all the spirit, the manner, and the habits of the practised soldier. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
~—— <i 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


1813. 
April 27, Clandestine Marriage ; Ledoiska. 
28, Honey Moon; ibid. 
29, Hypocrite ; ibid. 
' $0, Hamlet; Irishman in London. 
May 1, Rule a Wife and Havea Wife ; Lodoiska. 
3, Grecian Daughter; Three Weeks after Marrtage, (Miss 
Smith’s night) 
4, School for Wives ; Lodeiska. 
5, Devil’s Bridge ; ibid. 
6,. Rivals; ibid. 
7, Hamlet; ibid. 
8, Heir at Law; ibid. 
t0, Wonder; Blue Devils; Elta Rosenberg, (Mr. Elliston: 
nicht) 
¥1, Remorse ; Lodoiska 
12, Peasant Boy ; Review, (Mr. Braham s night) 
13, *Russian, Mayor of Garrett; Lodeiska. 


*The Russian.—The managers have at lengthy suceeeded in 
produciig a dramatic trifle, that fills the house without the cir- 
eulation of more than five hundred tickets of ‘Free Privilege,” 
and muy prebably continue to excite “the sympathy,” and 
_eommand the “applause (see the bills of a generous public,” 
till the termination of the midsummer holidays. They have 
taken advantage of the popular enthusiasm in the cause of 
Europe and of Russia, to produce in humble and distant imita- 
tation of Mr. Astley, a representation, that, with a character as 
equivocal as that of Elius, Lelius, Crispu s, isneither play nor 
opera, nor ballet, but a combination of all these species of com- 
position. Of this anamolous production, attributed to the 
genius and patient study of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the learned 
and elegant author of Caractacus, the following is an outline. 
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May 14, The Russian; Turn Out; Lodoiska. 

15, Ibid. Raising the Wind ; ibid. 

17, Devil’s Bridge ; Bannister’s Budget; Children in the aod 
18, Russian Prize ; Lodoiska, (Mr. Bannister’s night) 

19, Ibid. Bee Hive ; ibid. 

20, Ibid. How to Die for Love ; ibid. 

21, Ways and Means ; ibid. 

22, The Russian; Turn Out, ibid. 

The Hetman of a Russian village (Bannister) receives an 
account that his son, Orlef (Elliston) severely wounded in aa 
encounter with the enemy, is left for dead on the field of battle. 
Nata (Miss Smith) the wife of Orlof, distracted at the intelli- 
gence, resolves on a wild expedition to discover and bury his 
bedy, and invites some of her countrymen to accompany her, 
but with a want of feeling and of courage, that is rather surpris- 
ing in so “ heroic ard enthusiastic,” a multitude, they decline 
her invitation; and she is about te set out with no other com- 
panion than her infant son, when an Irish soldier (Johnstone), 
who, for the better carrying on of the plot, chances to be se 
jourmng on the banks of the Moskwa, offers his protection,and 
secure in the cordial aid of lis brandy bottle, though a slice of 
ham and a cake of bread would have been as useful a resource, 
anticipates their safe return. They have not travelled far 
before they discover the body of Orlof. At first they suppose 
him to be dead; but he very conveniently heaves a groan, and 
an embrace from his wife, and a copious application of the 
brandy bottle, restore him to all the functions of life and man- 
hood. They are mow assailed by three French soldiers, of 
whom two run away at the first approach of the Cossacks, and 
the third is shot by the hand of the lady. After this all the 
parties sustain in their turns a temporary suspension of vitality 
from the inclemency of the cold. ‘The lady. faints, her husband 
struggles with the torpid influence of the frost, and the child is 
about to sleep, the sleep of death. It happens, however, very 
conveniently, that they become torpid one by one; that just as 
Orlof recovers, the lady’s situation demands the same attention 
that she has bestowed, and that the father recovers his activity 
juat in time to save the life of his child. Nata, wow urges ‘hes 
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husband to leave her to her fate and save the infant, whose life 
she had exposed without necessity. He complies, anit has 
scarcely left her, when, having climbed an emmence ef snow 


for the purpose.of taking a last and Hingeriny look, of persons’ 


so dear to her affection, the foundation suddenly. gives way, 
and she is surrounded on all sides by impassable tobstacles. 
From this situation she is relieved by a band of Cossacks, why 
knew their way, through the opposing and superincumbent snow, 
and bear her off upon a litter. Orlof is now discovered at 
his own home, bewailing the loss of his wife and indulges fora 
considerable time in turgid and unmeaning declamatio:, when.a 
shout announces the congratulations of the multitudes, and 
Orlof rushes into the arms of his wife. All this is transacted 
amidst the ruins of Moscow, and Nafa has scarcely returned to 
her disconsolate spouse before another shout is heard, and itis 
formally announced that the English subseription had arrived 
at the city. Several sledges are introduced, on which are cou 
veved in procession a great variety of packages, inscribed with 
“from the Women of England,” “ the Bankers of England,” 
“the Merchants of England,” &c. &c. Nata proposes that they 
should unpack the bundles to decorate the spot on which they 
are assembled, and the gable ends and tottering towers of an 
area larger than Charing cross, bearing evident marks of 
combustion, are hung with snow-white dimity, and silks of the 
most delicate texture, that au assemblage of men, women, and 
children may foot it in sitk stockings, in the very middle of an 
melement and tempestuous season, when the ground is covered 
with snow, without even the simple protection of a shed. 
Regarding the cause of Europe as the cause of Eurepean 
independence and national happiness, we could not but partici- 
pate in those feelings to which the Russian exclusively wa» 
indebted for its success ; and in proportion to our enthusiasm 
at the contemplation of an lieroic enemy successfully strug- 


gling against the violence of a merciless invader, was our 
disgust at the obtrusive loquacity of common-place compliment 
to the name of liberty and to the British character, with which 
the piece so copiously abounds. Mr, Thomas Sheridan might 
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have learned from his father, that inwendo is the most powerful uF 
instrument of pathos ; that the pride of conscious virtue, or the | 
satisfaction deducible from the contemplation of expected 
gratitude, should be soothed and communicated by delicate 
and indirect acknowledgments, rather than by professions so 
abrupt, and flatteries so gross, that they would only awake the. 
shame or the indignation of a well constituted mind. Had the 
author of the Russian, exhibited the beneficial effects of Eng- 
lish philanthropy by some casual stroke of nature or of passion, 
and left his inference to be drawn, instead of obtruding it on i 
the notice of his audience, he would have awakened in the bosoms ot 
of the good, the feeling, and the judicious, a sentiment as far 
exalted above that which he excited by his fulsome and absurd 
procession, as the self approbation of virtue transcends the 
arrogance of selfish and ostentatious vanity. H. 
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April 26, Alexander the Great; Aladdin. 

27, *Education ; ibid. 


*A Comedy written by Mr. Morton.— Fable. Mr. Templeton 
(Fawcett) is a London banker or merchant residing at his villa, 


f which is quite in the modern taste. His wife (Mrs. C. Kemble), 
e much younger than himself, aims at the fine lady, and wishes, 
| without regard to expence, to display her taste in all sorts of 
a embellishments. To this she is strongly urged by one Aspic 
d (Jones), who affects the man of taste and literature; but who 
turns out to be a coxcomb, a libeller of private families, and a 
u beggar. Damper (Barrymore) a sturdy old friend of Templeton’s 
1- sets his face against all this extravagance, and is consequently 
A> loathed by the wife, and feared by the coxcomh ; but at length, 
ma in blunt honesty, he alarms him about his expenditure, his son’s 
g- prodigality, and a sudden run on the firm in town. Young 
ur Templeton (C. Kemble) had Jured Rosine (Miss Bolton) from a 
nt hoarding-school; and she is driven for refuge to a farm-house, 
ch whence she repairs to the neighbouring park of Sir Guy Staunch tai 
hi Von. 1. Xx — ie 
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April 28, Education; Aladdin. 

29, Ibid; ibid. 

30, Ibid; ibid. 

May 1, Ibid; ibid. 
(Mr. Mathews), who is merely a rich old foxlunter, with many 
oddities and much good nature. She meets Miss Ellen Staunch 
(Miss Booth) whom she had instructed at school, and who takes 
her home with her. The Baronet’s daughter is intended for Young 
Templeton, who has not lost his affection for Rosine ; while 
Miss Ellen’s partiality leans towards her cousin Boniface Suck- 


ling (Liston), a silly fellow, so educated as to have no taste but 
for cooking and eating. Aspic gives the booby a few lessons, 


and he fancies himself a philosopher, and vomits torrents of 
sublime nonsense. Ellen, in the interest of Rosine, attempts, 
in an interview with Young Templeton, the needless task of 
making him indifferent to her. For this purpose, she opens the 
amazing stores of her knowledge, and smatters away upon muiic, 
botany, chemistry, astronomy, philosophy, philology, and all 
the sciences in which imperfect, superficial, aud unnecessary 
information has become so fashionable a part of a young lady's 
education, so intoxicating to her vanity, and so prejudicial to 
solid duties. But there was too much of this: and _ besides, 
Ellen’s vulgar fancy for her contemptible cousii is not consistent 
with such an exhibition of her talents in a stratagem of this kind. 
She afterwards elopes with Boniface, is overtaken, and brought 
back, but finally married to him. Affairs are now most unpro~ 
perous with Templeton, when an old gentleman, named Cleve 
land, dies, and leaves him a large estate. About this time, « 
French emigrant, one Count Villars (Young), who has been cast 
away on the coast, losing the property he had saved from the 
wreck of the French Revolution, arrives in the village to seek his 
daughter, who is no other than Rosine, and to find an oppor- 
tunity of resenting the conduct of her betrayer. Ue comes to 
Broadcast the Farmer (Emery) whose boy (Master Chapman) ke 
saves from drowning, by which Broadcast’s dislike to him asa 
Frenchman is removed, and he is hospitably treated. The boy 
of Broadcast’s is introduced to shew the benefits of good educa- 
tion; but there is rather more of Lim than is necessary. Villars 
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2; Education; Aladdin. 

3, Ibid; ibid. 

4, Ibid, ibid. 

0, Ibid ; ibid. 
goes in quest of Young Templeton ; and finding him sorrowfully 
contemplating a picture of Rosine, snatches it from him; and a 
duel is only prevented by the sudden appearance of Broadcast, 
who is a petty constable. Villars is carried to Sir Guy, who is 
justice of the peace, who leaves hin confined while he is running 
after his eloped daughter. Ile finds Rosine to be in the house 
by her singing, and has an affecting interview with her, in which 
she clears herself from any imputation en her innocence. Old 
Templeton takes possession of Cleveland’s will, but finds a 
codicil, declaring Rosine his grandchild and natural heiress, 
and confessing his desertion of ler; thus leaving her to Teinple- 
ton’s consideration. ‘Templeton. is now perplexed between the 
sudden recovery from his embarrassments, and the justice he 
owes to the unfortunate Rosine. After considerable avitation, | 
his nobler feelings prevail; he puts the codicil into the hands 
of the hitherto unfortunate girl, and destroys the wil, thus 
repiacing li.uself ina state of apparent ruin. * Villars, struck by 
this geuerous deed, immediately consents to the union of his 
daughter with Young Templeton; and to make all the parties as 
happy as posstble; Damper brings intelligence that he has set all 
Old ‘Templeton’s commercial aflairs to rights ; and young Miss 
Ellen Staunch, after her own taste, is wedded to her dear, 
cooking cousin Boniface. Count Villars, who as an emigrant 
otlicer, wears an old Gallic uniform, bears the cross of St. Louis, 


and mounts the cockade of the Bourbons, concludes the play 
with some. solenm expressions of regret for the state of his 
native land, and of hope for the restoration of the repose of the 
world, 


The characters of Mr. Morton's comedy are equally destitute 
of that originality which atenes for the absence of minor 
requisites, and of that laborious finishing which improves and 
adorns familiar objects. The only interest that is felt in Count 
Villars. attaches to his situation: Damper is one of those old 
and useful adjuncts of the drama, an admonitory friend. Sue 

ano 3 
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May 6, Education; Aladdin. 
7, Ibid; ibid. 
8, Ibid; ‘Three Weeks after Marriage. 
ling, a gross and unwieldy ideot; Sir Guy Staunch, a country 
Baronet attached solely to his horses and his dogs; and the 
family of Templeton, like all other families in which the husband 


is a slave, and the sona profligate. Rosine and Mrs. Templeton . 


vary in no respects from the old established wives and eloyees 
of the stage; and Broadcast, though his character is more 
perfectly developed and supported that those which surround 
him, displays only the scenic qualities that are usually attributed 
to the English farmer : a provincial accent, a determined hatred 
of the French, and an honest heart concealed beneath a rough 
exterior. . 

The character of Ellen, by which the author intended to 
elucidate the pernicious effects of modern female education, is 
imperfectly and confusedly drawn, with no attention to nature or 
to life ; it is only in the first act that she displays the defects or 
accomplishments of a boarding school education. In the pro- 
gress of the drama, she becomes a very mannerly, sweet tempered 
voung lady; participates without the slightest indication of her 
botanical or phisiological knowledge in the distresses of Rosine, 
and avows with a noble spirit ‘that she would rather be chosen 
by the humblest, than offered to the noblest.” Mr. Coleridge 
will not, we believe, deny the utility and advantage of dancing, 
music, and general science, when they become the auxiliaries 
only of more important acquisitions, and Ellen, as if she were 
intended to elucidate the possibility of obtaining every elegant 
accomplishinent, without becoming unequal or indifferent to the 
common intercourse of life, displays on her debut her acquaint- 
ance with the linnean system, and her skill in personal demeanour 
and decoration, but afterwards mingles:in the business of the 
scene, with all the ardor and the playfulness of unconscious 
fascination. 

The great deformity of the play is the marriage of Ellen with 
Boniface Suckling. In order to have displayed the pernicious 
consequences of an improper education, the conduct of Ellen 
should have been influenced by the principles and the habits 
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that she had imbibed, and the errors proceeding from imperfect 
knowledge, or vitiated principle, should have rendered hier the 
victim of contempt or derision. But the elopement of an 
heiress just returned from a fashionable school, witha zross and 
vulgar ideot, is not the natural consequence of a gay and 
frivolous pupilage. A female in Ellen’s situation, would more 
naturally be captivated by rank or external appearance, tan 
by the grossness and vulgarity of on ideot and a ciution, Nor 
does the alliance singular as if is, contribute to the puni-h- 
ment of the offending party. At the close of the niece, a'l is 
joy, serenity, and happiness, in the bosom ofa character expressly 
intended to exemplify the baneful influence of modern education. 
The portrait of Aspic is drawn with an ignorance of the 
world, only equalled by the absurdity of the conclusions to 
which his story and his manners inevitable leal. Whatever 
Mr. Morton may have learned from the polished and witty 


productions of the Minerva press, a needy satirist would be as 


strange a sight at the table of a nobleman, or a man of fortune, 
as a curate, or a philosopher. ‘The men, by whom the satirical 
productions of the present day are conducted and supported, 
depend for the rewards of their labours on the printer and the 
bookseller ; their acquaintance with the mansions of the wealthy 


-and the great, is confined to the steward’s room or the servant’s 


hall, and their knowledge of courts and princes derived from 
the ale-honse or the stable. Had Mr. Morton surveyed the 
circles of polished society in the genuine spirit of the comic 
dramatist, he would have found a much more entertaining sub- 
ject of theatrical ridicule in the literary frilbbles, who secure a 
favourable reception among the fools of fashion by the com- 
position and recitation of ‘ complimentary verses” “ odes to 
beauty,” inscribed to the ‘peerless and blooming hostess,” 
“sonnets on my lady’s favourite kitten,” and impromptus “ on 
seeing the three charming daughters of the accomplished Mrs. 
walking on the lawn.” Nor would the character be 
merely ridiculous ; the obsequious trifler is soon degraded into 
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the pancer of libidinous corruption, and the eutogist of age and 
ughness, at length purveys by ibe incessant exercise of his pen, 
to all the capricious demands of a prurient imagination. 
There is no positive alliance between learning and villainy. 
Yet Aspie is represented as owing all bis errors to his classical 
education and to his superiority in the contests of his college. 
Hf this conciusion he not formally expressed by the author, it 
is a necessary deduction of the andience. How much more 


natural and cifective would it not have been, to represent the 
. knowledge aud the habits of a religious and scholastie education 
as tending in future life, to cheer and to support the sufferer 
ander the pressure of misfortune, than as supplying the means 


and the materials of abandoned wickedness?) It may be true 
that many individuals are to be found whe combine the attain- 
ments of Aspie with his destitution of principle, and bis malig- 
nity of heart, but if the union of the scholar and the villain, be 
so frequent as to justify the exhibition of Aspic on the stage, 
of how little avail, and how utterly inconsistent with such a 
delineation, are all the praises of general education expressed 
and exemplified in the prattle of Mr. Morton’$ school boy? 

The dialogue is in general vigor@#s and sprightly, and has at 
least the merit of expressing common-place sentiments and 
hackneyed morality in new and impressive language. The 
great merit of the piece is the easy, and natural succession of 
the seenes. The spectator is never permitted to be weary; the 
dialogue terminates and the curtain drops, befere the attention 
has time to flag, and even those who are not satisfied cannot fail 
of being amused. ‘This mode of dramatic representation gives 
full scope to the display of Mr. Morton’s talents, which are 
better adapted to spirited and hasty sketches than to a sus- 
tained excellence of character or dialogue. Many of the incidents 
and Situations when considered by themselves, are in the highest 
degree amusing or pathetic. The struggie between principle 


and despair exhibited in the manner and language of ‘Templeton. 


when he has read the informal paper, attached to the will, 
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awakened the sympathy of the audience to a degree that 
could not have been expected from the expressivn of contending 


passions in a character of middle comedy, and the preservation 
of Broadcast’s son by the exile, who he bad driven from his 
home, presented a striking aud interesting lesson of humanity. 

The whole play, indeed, evinces the combination of a lively 


and versatile fancy, with that acquaintance with the business ef 
the stage, to which taleuts less respectable have been frequently 
indebted for similar success; and as we do uot anticipate the 
speedy appearance of another Congreve, we are content that 
human ingenuity, rather than equinine agility should supply 
the place of wit. 

In the line of characters siniiar to Damper, Mr. Barrymore 
assumes an importance that le does not possess in the kings and 
orators of tragedy.. On this evening, he exerted himself with 
peculiar effect, and proved himself capable ef acting the stern 
admonitory friend, in a style of impressive energy, far removed 
from the common-place monotony of his tragic declamation. 
To Emery and Faweett, the author was particularly indebted, 
and Young, Matthews and Miss Booth, gave as mueh effect as 
possible to their respective characters. The latter delivered the 
epilogue with infinite grace and vivacity, and Mr. Abbott in his 
recitation of the prologue gave evident indications of an im 
provement the mest rapid that occurs tu our remembrance. 


The experience of this season must surely have convinced 
the managers of Covent Garden, that the introduction of quad- 
rupeds upon the regular stage is not less prejudicial to them- 
selves than injurious te the public. If their houses be not 
quite se crowded as duriag the run of Timour the Tarter, the 
expences are less, the profits in all. probability much more 
certain and satisfactory: aud we should listen to the worst 
passages of Mr. Morton with more patience and philosophy, 
than would accompany us through the equestrian scenes in 
chich Mrs, Johnson displays her grace and her agility. i 
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Vauxhall will be re-opened at the usual period, notwith 
standing the prohibition of the licence for ale and _ spirits, 
which the magistrates of Surrey inflicted as a punishment fur 
the last masquerades. With what infliction of judicial ven- 
geance do their brethren intend to visit the masquerade of 
Albinia, Countess of Buckinghamshire, on the first of June ? or 
is it possible that a masquerade in fashionable life is a source of 
muocent anmusement, while a similar recreation at Vauxhall is 

productive only of licentiowsness? 
— -‘The Pavillion, after being changed by Mr. Elliston into Little 
Drury Lane, has been shut up in consequence of the represent- 
ation of Messrs. Whitbread and Ilarris to the Lord Chamberlain ; 
and Mr. Elliston justly conceiving himself to be harshly treated, 
made a spirited address on Monday the 10th instant to his 
Surrey patrons, in which he accompanied the recital of the 
correspondence by appropriate comments. He was = muci: 


applauded. 

The Surrey Theatre is now conducted with a decorum ani 
ability of which we formerly despaired. The boxes are res pect- 
able and the scenery beautiful. 

Tavistock Place theatricals are terminated for the present season. 
The company was select, the politeness of the hostess and her fait 
daughters conspicuous, the accommodations elegant, the supper 
all that an Epicurean could desire, the performances respect- 
able, and the scenery exquisite. Miss Booth appeared in the 
character of Desdemona, as last season in that of Isabella, and 
delighted and astonished the audience by her powers of 
pathetic expression. Mr. Oakley’s personation of Othello, 
though somewhat too vebement, did great credit to his talents 
and judgment as an amateur ; and the whole representation was in 


the highest degree pleasing to a numerous concourse of elegani 
and cntical spectators. 





W. Molineuz, Printer, Clarcucdon Square. 
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